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Our Growing 


Sectionalism 


Condensed from Harper’s Magazine (June ’25) 
Charles Merz 


AILY incidents suggest that there 

are three characteristic tend- 

encies of American politics at 
present, all of which can be related 
to one central fact at Washington. 
In the West we have an agrarian 
radicalism which demands _ that 
Washington take a greater interest 
in the farmer; assume more power 
to deal with railways, trusts, and 
middlemen; lend millions on farm 
mortgages; become increasingly a 
great central agency of control and 
regulation. 


In the East, this program meets 
with signs of increasing irritation. 
The East wants less government—- 
especially in business. It emphati- 
cally does not want more taxes, 
wherewith to set the government up 
in banking ventures or insurance 
schemes, or to buy the excess wheat 
of Western farmers. It likes federal 
retrenchment. It likes being left 
alone. 

Then, in the South, where loyalty 
to States’ Rights is traditional, we 
find Congressmen headed for the 
Capitol, forgetful of States’ Rights 
and bent upon putting Washington 
up to all manner of new things it has 
never tried before. Tillman of Ar- 
kansas proposes that the government 
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invade the States with federal 
schools. Upshaw of Georgia asks fer 
one commission at Washington to 
censor the morals of the movies... 
It is Southern leadership, plus West- 
ern leadership, which has sent the 
federal government into the money 
market—to loan millions on farm 
mortgages. It is this leadership 
which has set the federal government 
building roads and teaching schools, 
taking over responsibilities which 
the States once carried for them- 
selves. 

The fact at Washington which re- 
lates these three tendencies is the 
federal subsidy. 

For many years this country had 
no federal subsidies. The States 
managed their own affairs and paid 
their own expenses. Even in 1914 
federal subsidies to the States 
amounted to only six and a half 


million dollars, largely for land- 
grant colleges and the Nationai 
Guard. 


Then Congress voted direct subai- 
dies to the States for demonstrations 
in farm methods and home economics. 
In 1916 came federal aid for roads. 
Other subsidy laws have followed. 
And with the direct subsidies have 
come increased appropriations for 
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such purposes as rivers and harbors, 
reclamation work, etc., which are in- 
direct subsidies to the States. These 
subsidies, both direct and indirect, 
for the year 1924, amounted to a 
total of $187,507,340. 

Ten years have worked this 
change. We have a new view of the 
federal treasury as a place for the 
States to come when they need funds. 
And in the difference between what 
one State pays the treasury in taxes, 
and another State takes away from 
the treasury in subsidies, lies one 
explanation of those three current 
tendencies in West, East and South 
described above. 


For there is nothing mathematical 
about subsidies. The State which 
pays most in taxes does not neces- 
sarily receive most in return. New 
York, for example, paid $174,000,- 
000 in taxes last year; and received 
in return $4,020,445 in federal sub- 
sidies. This is a return of less than 
one per cent on its tax payment. Ne- 
vada, on the other hand received a 
return of over 216 per cent. 

It is a comparison of different 
sections of the country, however. 
which affords the best test. While 
the New England States show a re- 
turn of 2.61 per cent, the South 
comes back from Washington with 
22.65 per cent of what it pays in 
taxes, and the West with 28.99 per 
cent. It is surely a factor of some 
political importance that the West 
profits from subsidies no less than 
14 times as substantially as do the 
chief tar-paying States in the East. 

Of course, there are pertinent con- 
siderations worth recording. For one 
thing, the great Eastern States, as 
investment markets and as gateways 
to foreign trade, owe much of their 
prosperity to the prosperity of the 
South and West. Second, some of 
the property which is improved 
through subsidies in the West and 
South is owned in the financial East. 
Third, it would be folly to forget the 
tariff. For years, the industrial 
States have enjoyed protection, which 
is another form of subsidy. And if 
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the South and West now manipulate 
federal financial policy to some spe- 
cial sectional advantage it is not 
without precedent. 


The purpose of this paper is 
neither to defend subsidies nor at- 
tack them. It is rather to note their 
results. . . . Subsidies increase, and 
yet the East does worse and worse 
for itself in Washington. For the 
East can never profit heavily from 
subsidies, because subsidies are vot- 
ed chiefly for such projects as for- 
estation, new roads, and reclamation 
work. Besides, the East pays such 
enormous taxes that federal be 
quests of modest size affect its stand- 
ing but slightly. And the result is 
what might be expected. If the East 
sees a State like Nevada profiting 
from subsidies at the rate of 209 
per cent on its tax payment, while 
a State like New York gets a return 
of less than one per cent, then the 
East is likely to conclude that the 
whole subsidy process is an abomi- 
nation. We have here not the whole 
explanation why the East wishes 
Washington would craw! back mod- 
estly into a smaller shell—but we 
have one cogent factor. 

Meantime, the South and West 
have discovered that Washington is 
a good place to come for State as- 
sistance. We are not in the last 
lap of subsidies. Rather, we are in 
the first lap of subsidies. And we 
are in the first lap because the sec- 
tions of the country which profit 
most from subsidies have just bégun 
to realize the opportunities of bloc 
action. 

Obviously, our parties do not di- 
vide upon this issue. For the same 
Republican party which contains the 
farm block of Senator Capper—a 
bloe ardently in favor of more sub- 
sidies—contains the business bloc as 
ardently against them. The same 
Democratic party which contains a 
pro-subsidy contingent from. the 
South and West contains an anti- 
subsidy contingent from the West. 

. . Here is, indeed, a new issue o7 
importance in our politics. 
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Ten Marks of an Educated Man 


Condensed from The American Magazine (July °25) 
Albert Edward Wiggam 


IRST: He keeps his mind open on 

every question until the evidence is 

all in. He continually asks him. 
self the following three quesfions, 
which I call the A B C cf all edu- 
cation: 

(A) Do I really want to know the 
truth; or do I merely want to prove that 
my preconceived notions are right? 

(B) Am I willing to lay aside my con- 
victions, the historical traditions, and 
customs of my social class, in the pres- 
ence of a new fact, long enough to find 
out if this new fact ought to change my 
point of view? 

(C) Have I ever, without prejudice, 
set notions, and dogmas, even for a mo- 
ment surrendered my mind completely 
to the examination of the reasons for 
my most cherished opinions? 

It is a great day in a man’s life 
when he makes this surrender to 
truth. He has entered into a new 
kind of life. He suddenly finds him- 
self in possession of a strange new 
power—the power to handle and 
control facts, the power to discover 
new facts for himself. He finds for 
the first time that his knowledge has 
become power——power to move mén 
and things. His feet are at last on 
the highway toward the four great 
objects of life and education: nam2- 
ly, poise, power, peace, and freedom. 

It is easy to see how practical this 
all is. For this miracle happened 
to Columbus. and he_ discovered 
America; to Galileo, and he discov- 
ered the telescope; to Henry Ford, 
and he made a practical automobile; 
to Wilbur Wright, and he invented 
the airplane; to Edison, and he il- 
luminated the physical world; to 
Jesus, and he lighted the spiritual 
universe. 

You can easily test these marks of 
education upon your neighbors. 
Study the people you meet, ard you 
will soon see that the whole world 
is divided into just these two types 
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— open-minded and _ tight-minded 
people. Open-minded people you can 
educate; tight-minded you can’t. . 
This first point is preliminary to all 
education. 

2nd: He always listens to the 
man who knows. I recently heard a 
business man ask a_ psychologist 
what was the first thing he would do 
if he came into his plant. ‘“‘Why,”’ 
said the psychologist, ‘‘my first job 
would be to find out what you know 
and what you have tried; because it 
is only by combining what you know 
with what I know that we can get 
better employees. . .. This is an 
attitude that will reap big rewards. 

3rd: He never laughs at new 
ideas. A famous actor once invited 
some friends to a dinner party. He 
explained to them that he had invited 
a young man who was sort of crack- 
ed about an invention he had, and 
warned them to pay no attention if 
the young man tried to interest them 
in his company. The young man 
was Alexander Graham Bell, and the 
invention was the telephone. ... Hu- 
manity has always laughed at its 
saviors and stoned its prophets. 

4th: He cross-examines his day- 
dreams. Jesus, the greatest educator 
that ever lived, said: ‘‘Which of 
you, intending to build a tower, sit- 
teth not down first, and counteth the 
cost, whether he have sufficient to 
finish it?” A friend of mine 
adopted this plan: When an idea de- 
manding action s‘ruck him, he would 
subject it to a merciless cross-exami- 
nation. If it got through, he called 
the idea a good one. This man was 
formerly called a ‘‘dreamer.’”’ But 
by this simple process, he became a 
really great executive. 

Sth: He knows his strong point 
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and plays it. Nothing succeeds like 
success; but that is chiefly because a 
man has found his strong point, and 
learned how to play it. Every man 
should study himself; and, perhaps, 
go to some trained psychologist to 
have himself tested for his strong 
and his weak points. The discovery 
of your real power may mean all the 
difference between a life of ease and 
achievement, living on the income 
of your strong points; or a life of 
struggle and handicap, trying to 
make your weak points pay. 

6th: He knows the value of good 
habits and how to form them. Ralph 
Parlette says that he has delivered 
his famous lecture, ‘“‘Are You Shak- 
ing Up or Shaking Down?” so many 
times that he now simply sets his 
mouth going, goes off and leaves 
it. In just the same way, every man 
ought to have his whole body trained 
so that his mind could set it going 
in the morning and then go off and 
leave it. A man should train his 
nervous system to habits of prompt 
decision, habits of health, habits of 
play, habits of study, and the like. 
And these, all combined, will by and 
by give him that greatest of all 
habits, the habit of success. 


7th: He knows when not to think, 
and when to call in the expert to 
think for him. “It is not surgery 


that kills people,’”’ Dr. William Mayo 
said recently; “It is delayed sur- 
gery.”’ It is usually not hard times 
that wreck businesses, but the failure 
to call expert advice soon enough. A 
great banker said to me, in speak- 
ing of business failures, ‘Oh, if they 
would only tell us their troubles 
sooner!”’ 


8th: You can’t sell him magic. An 
appalling number of people believe 
in “luck,” charms, signs, special 
days, Black Fridays, and numerous 
other relics of the Dark Ages. The 
world is under the guidance of a 
God of law and order who can be 
trusted, instead of a lot of hoodoos 
that cannot. And the educated man 
trusts these laws and lives by them. 

9th: He lives the forirard-looking, 
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outward-.looking life. 


I met an old 
classmate who was still living in the 


dead world of yesterday. His col- 
lege days had been the one time 
in his life when he had felt impor- 
tant and successful. And he was 
still living upon those petty tri- 
umphs. He had given up the future 
for the past. ... The world is divided 
into what psychologists call the ‘‘in- 
troverts” and ‘‘extroverts.’’ The in- 
ward-looking introverts lose health, 
efficiency, happiness, go insane: 
while the outward-looking extroverts 
achieve, build, construct, organize, 
have what Theodore Roosevelt—our 
greatest extrovert—called, ‘‘a per- 
fectly corking time’’; and, as a re- 
sult, they harness the energies of 
the world. A man cannot ve 
called educated who has neglected 
to live. No people ever did this so 
gloriously as the Greeks. We Amer- 
icans, in our mad rush for wealth, 
speed, comfort, are in danger of 
missing this fine art of living. If 
we do, notwithstanding our inven- 
tions, we will go down in historv 
as an uneducated nation. 

10th: He cultivates a love for the 
beautiful. I feel sorry for the man 
who has never gone without his din- 
ner to buy a book of poems, a ticket 
to a coneert, a little statuette or 
picture, or a pretty rug or chair for 
his home, or even a pretty hat for 
his wife. I feel sorry for him if he 
has no luxurious friendships, no lut- 
uridus appreciations of the stars, the 
flowers, the hills, and, what to me 
is one of the finest things in life, 
telerant, gentle, and beautiful man- 
ners. Rain, snow, sleet, hail, fog, 
storm, misfortune, hardship—if we 
but meet them with courage—bring 
out colors and harmonies in nature, 
and bring us human insights and 
friendships that sunshine and good 
fortune never could have revealed. 
Beauty in its widest sense is insepar- 
able from religion. They are both 


the very essence, the sum of all edu- 
cation—the only thing that gives life 
meaning and makes it worth-while 
for men and women to make educa- 
tion the chief business of their lives. 
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The Case tor Evolution 


Condensed from The Independent (June 20, ’25) 
Henshaw Ward 


T has always been the keenest 
scholar who has felt most dubious 
about the successive steps of the 

evolution of a limb or other organ. 
He has had to be convinced by an 
unanswerable array of facts, and the 
facts are found in many lines of 
study, each of which is so vast a field 
of scholarship that no layman can 
ever gain more than a bird’s-eye 
view of it; geology, for example. 

The study of the similarities in 
the anatomy of different animals is 
called comparative anatomy. The 
student of anatomy knows of a grad- 
ual and unbroken series of forms 
from the foot of a lizard to the wing 
of a swallow, from the nerves of a 
sea worm to the backbone of a lion, 
from the smooth skin of a whale to 
the shaggy coat of a bear. The two 
ends of any such series of struc- 
tures seem incredibly remote from 
each other. Until scientists of the 
19th Century saw a demonstration 
of many actual steps in an anatomi- 
cal series, they never credited the 
evolution of one from another. It 
is now impossible for the compara- 
tive anatomist not to believe that 
there actually was a very definite 
development of that sort. 

The young zoologist would have 
had small trouble in believing that 
all modern reptiles descended from 
ancient reptiles. But birds! That 
would have been beyond belief. Yet, 
as he examined the structure of the 
reptiles that were found in various 
parts of the world, he would have 
had to believe that birds and rep- 
tiles evolved from the same stock. 

The facts are patent in the mu- 
seums of London and Berlin, where 
he could see animals the size of a 
crow that are as much like our crows 
as they are like the oldest lizards. 
The wing of the most ancient bird 
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was, in part, a membrane stretched 
along the side of the body, like the 
gliding planes of the extinct flying 
reptiles; and it was also like the true 
wing of a modern bird, supported 
from the fore limbs and covered with 
feathers. Yet there were claws on 
the outer joint; and the head, skele- 
ton, and teeth were reptilian. 


“But what about the feathers?’’ 
the skeptic might ask. “I can s9e 
that here really is a form midway 
between reptile and bird, but how 
could the scales change?” He has 
been taught io think of a scale as 
a fixed kind of structure and of a 
feather as another kind of structure. 
But if we devoted a year to each, we 
should find that some fish scales area 
delicately frayed at the edge, that the 
feathers of the cassowary are very 
simple structures compared with 
what we know as feathers, and that 
a penguin’s feathers might as well 
be called scales. 

As for the descent of mammals 
from reptiles, it is just a repetition 
of similar evidence from many series 
of structures. The early mammals 
were small. There was a find of a 
small three-toed horse, and another 
that was smaller, with the side tors 
longer, and another that was smaller 
still. Then a four-toed horse, a foot 
high, was found. Now a series of 
horses has been set up in the Ameri- 
can Museum showing graphically the 
actual progress of teeth and limbs 
as they changed and enlarged and 
took different proportions from little 
12-inch Eohippus to a racing thor- 
oughbred. 

Of course Eohippus must have had 
a five-toed ancestor. Somehow, some- 
where, there always comes the evi- 
dence that the structure of every 
hand or foot or flipper or wing origi- 
nated in five digits. On the front 
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foot of Eohippus was a telltale splint, 


the remnant of the old 
his ancestors. The front 
bat looks like a five-fingered hand 
with long bones, one of which ex- 
tends beyond the wing as aclaw. A 
seal has no need of bones in its flip- 
per—for fish swim faster with no 
bones in their fins. But the seal has 
the same five fingers. The whale’s 
fin is an arm, for there is a big bone 
at the top, then a pair of bones, then 
a wrist, and then five digits. It 
can hardly be an accident that so 
many backboned animals have at the 
ends of their limbs a handlike struc- 
ture—no matter whether they live 
on land or sea. 

In the wing of a bird, though the 
limb structure has been modified al- 
most beyond recognition, there still 
remains three little bones of the five 
of the original forefoot, or ‘“‘thand’’; 
and a rudimentary fourth has 
been seen in embryos. In the bird's 
foct there are three prominent bones, 


fifth toe of 
limb of a 


one 


one that is small, and the stunted 
remnant of a fifth. 
The study of such remnants, the 


vestiges of parts that 
ful, is a science in itself. Buried 
in the body of a whale, for example, 
are some small remains of legs. And 
in some vestiges 
of legs appear. Some birds, though 
they have lost all their apparatus of 


were once use- 


K ] 
snakes the same 


flight, still have vestiges of wings. 
It is such vestiges that often com- 
plete a series of structures which 
would otherwise seem imaginary. 
Great volumes have been filled 
with similar examples of the other 
continuous series that comparative 
anatomy has discovered A dozen 
series would prove nothing: a thon- 
sand would suggest a strong proh- 
ability that the animals had one 


common origin When the studenis 
of anatomy find that in all respects 
the structures of all animals are al- 
Ways arranged in such ways that the 
animals could have developed by an 


evolution from preceding forms, they 
fecl] almost persuaded. After they 
have searched for a hundred years 
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for some cther reasonable explana- 
tion of the structures and found 
none, then they are convinced. 


The bottom of the trunk of the 
tree of evolution is ‘‘Protozoa’’— 
that is, one-celled animals. Science 
does not know anything about the 
roots of the tree—-the origin of lifa. 
It does not know certainly that the 
earliest form of life was one-celled. 


But it finds all the evidence point- 
ing in that direction. Science does 
not know positively that the first 


step of evolution was when two cells 
varied in such a way that they could 
live to better advantage in partner- 
ship: but science finds indications 
that such was probably the first step. 
It is likely that these cells varied in 
diverse ways, so that some became 
better adapted for obtaining food, 
some for digesting it, some for dis- 
tributing it. When these several 
sorts of cells had become much dif- 
ferentiated, they were no longer able 
to live separate lives: each sort was 
dependent on all the other sorts: 
and it was in this way that the earli- 
est many-celled animals are supposed 
to have evolved. 

The ordinary wavy of thinking 
about the tree of life is shown in 
the question, ‘“‘How could a snake be 
changed into a turkey?” The ans- 
wer is that he wasn’t. Each of these 
animals is at the end of an extremely 
long line of development. Jf the 
student of structure follows hack 
down the tree of animal life from 
the twig of snakes, he will come 
down to a certain fossil reptile; and 
if he follows down from the twiz 
of turkeys through the branch of 
modern birds to the limb of ancient 
birds, he will come upon exactly the 
same reptile that gave rise to snakes. 

A scientist does not want to reach 
this fact; he knows well that many 
a part of the tree of life is still un- 
discovered. But when he is thor- 
oughly acquainted with all the lines 
of development of structure, he has 
no option but to believe that every 
species of animal which exists came 
originally from a common ancestry. 
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Mr. Bryan on Evolution 


Condensed from The Forura (July '25) 


William Jennings Bryan 


as an unproved hypothesis wn. 

reasonable in refusing to accept, 
as conclusive, the evidence offered 
by evolutionists in support of a 
proposition that links every living 
thing in blood relationship to every 
other living thing—the rose to the 
onion, the eagle to the mosquito, the 
mocking bird to the rattlesnake, the 
royal palm to the scrub oak, and 
man to all? Surely, so astounding 
a proposition should be supported by 
facts before it becomes binding upon 
the judgment of a rational being. 

It is not unusual for evolutionists 
to declare that their hypothesis is 
as clearly established as the law of 
gravitation or the roundness of the 
earth. Yet anyone can prove that 
anything heavier than air, when 
thrown up into the air, will fall 
to the ground; anyone can dem- 
onstrate the roundness of the earth 
by traveling around it. 

But how about the doctrine that 
all of the species (Darwin estimated 
the number at from two to three 
million—the lowest estimate is one 
million, about a half million of which 
have been tabulated) by the opera- 
tio. of interior, resident forces came 
by slow and gradual development 
from one or a few germs of life, which 
appeared on this planet millions of 
years ago—the estimates varying ac- 
cording to the vigor of the guesser’s 
imagination and the number of e)- 
phers he has left in his basket? Can 
that proposition be demonstrated by 
every one like the law of gravita- 
tion or the roundness of the earth? 
On the contrary, no one has ever 
been able to trace one single species 
to another. Darwin admitted that 
no species had ever been traced io 


A Ri those who reject evolution 
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another, but he thought his hypothe- 
sis should be accepted even though 
the ‘“‘missing links’? had not been 
found. He did not say link, as some 
seem to think, but links. If there is 
such a thing as evolution, it is not 
just one link—-the link between man 
and the lower forms of life—that is 
missing, but all the millions of links 
between millions of species. Our 
case is even stronger; it has been 
pointed out that evolution, if there 
is such a foree, would act so slowly 
ti.at there would be an infinite num- 
ber of links between each two spec- 
cies; or a million times a million 
links in all, every one of which is 
missing. 

Thomas Huxley also asserted that 
no species had ever been traced to 
another; and, while a friend of Dar- 
win, declared that until some species 
could be traced to another, Darwin's 
hypothesis did not rise to the dignity 
of a theory. Prof. William Bateson, 
a London biologist, prominent 
enough to be invited to cross the 
Atlantic and speak to the members 
of the American Society for the Ad- 
vaneement of Science, at Toron- 
to two years ago last December, in 
discussing evolution, took up every 
effort that had been made to dis- 
cover the origin of species, and de 
clared that every one had failed— 
every one! Yet he still asserted 
faith in evolution, showing how 
much easier it is for some scientists 
to have faith along their own line 
of work than along religious lines. 

Why should we believe that ull 
species come one from another when 
no evidenee has yet been found to 
prove that any species came from an- 
other? If evolution were true, ev- 
ery square foot of the earth’s sur- 
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face would teem with conclusive 
proof of change. The entire absence 
of proof is the strongest possible 
proof that evolution is a myth. 


But those who reject evolution 
have another proof. Chemistry re- 
futes all the claims of the evolution- 
ists, and proves that there is no 
pushing power to be found any- 
where in nature—no progressive 
force at work in the earth—no eter- 
nal urge lifting matter or life from 
any plane to a higher one. Chemistry 
has failed to find any trace of force 
active enough to raise life, step by 
step up, along the lines of the fam- 
ily tree imagined by Darwin, from 
“A group of marine animals, resem- 
bling the larvae of existing ascidi- 
ans’’ to ‘‘Man, the wonder and glory 
of the universe.”’ 

On the contrary, the only active 
force discovered on the planet as 
pointed out by Edwin Slosson, is de- 
terioration, decay, death. All the 
formulae of chemistry are exact and 
pemanent. They leave no room for 
the guesses upon which evolution- 
ists build other guesses, ad infinitum. 
Take water, for instance; it must 
have been on earth before any living 
thing appeared, because it is the 
daily need of every living thing. And 
it has been H,O from the beginning. 
Every one of the millions of changes 
of species imagined by the evolution- 
ists have taken place,—if they have 
taken place at all,—since water 
ceme upon the earth. But water has 
not changed; neither has anything 
else ever changed. so far as nature 
has revealed ler processes to maa. 

When a few bones and a piece of 
skull are fashioned into a supposed 
likeness of a prehistoric animal, de- 
scribed as an ape-man, the evoln- 
tionists fall down before it and wor- 
ship it, although it contains a small- 
er percentage of fact than the one- 
half per cent alcohol permitted in a 
legal beverage. . . Some one search- 
ing for fossils in a sand hill of Ne- 
braska came upon a lonely toota. 
The body of the animal had disap- 
peared; not even a jaw bone sur- 
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vived. Professor Osborn summoned 
a few congenial spirits, nearly as 
credulous as himself, and they held 
a post mortem examination on this 
insignificant tooth. After due de- 
liberation, they announced that the 
tooth was the long-looked-for miss- 
ing link which the world awaited. 


Give science a fact and it is invin- 
cible. But no cone can guess more 
wildly than a scientist, when he has 
no compass but his imagination, and 
no purpose but to get away from 
God. Darwin uses the phrase ‘“‘we 
may well suppose” 800 times and 
wins for himself a high place among 
the unconscious humorists by his ef- 
forts to explain things that are not 
true. For instance, he assumed that 
man has a brain superior to woman’s 
brain, and tried to explain it on the 
theory that our ancestors were 
brutes and that the males, fighting 
for female mates, increased their 
brain power. He also assumed that 
our ancestors were hairy animals, 
and tried to explain the disappear- 
ance of the hair on the theory that 
the females selected their compan- 
ions and, because of a_ universal 
preference, selected the least hairy 
and thus, in the course of ages, 
bred the hair off. The two explana- 
tions would be funny enough, even 
if each did not make the other im- 
possible,—the two sexes could not 
do the selecting at the same time. 

Evolutionists also explain to us 
that the light, beating on the skin, 
brought out the eye, although the 
explanation does not tell us why the 
light waves did not continue to beat 
until they brought out eyes all over 
the body. They also tell us that 
the leg is a development from a 
wart that accidentally appeared on 
the belly of a legless animal; and 
that we dream of falling because 
our ancestors fell out of trees 50,000 
years ago. 

It is a calamity that highly edu- 
cated men should while away their 
time in idle speculation instead of 
devoting themselves to the serious 
problems that demand solution. 
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Evolution Sidelights 


Excerpts from a series of articles in Life 


Robert Benchley 


the recent discovery in a gravel 

pit at Rudney Downs, Weemix, 
Filtshire, England, of certain scraps 
of skull bone which give every indi- 
cation of having belonged to a sub- 
man of the _ second Interglacial 
period. He has already been named 
(it was a boy, and a bouncing one 
at that) Homo Weemizensis, or Peter 
Pan. 

The discovery was made by an old 
scientist named Harry who was dig- 
ging around in the gravel pit trying 
to find a caramel he had lost. He 
first came upon a bone fragment 
about the size of a new buffalo 
nickel, and, thinking nothing of it. 
called the police. A few weeks later, 
in quite another part of Rudney 
Downs, another bone fragment was 
discovered which quite obviously be- 
longed to the first, as it was marked 
“B” to correspond with the mark 
“A” on the original find. The two 
pieces, when placed together, spelled 
“MOTHER.” 

Fragments “A” and “B” are all 
that have been discovered so far. 
There is considerable difference of 
opinion among scientists as_ to 
whether or not fragment “‘B” might 
be part of the hip bone, but Dr. 
Blondelly, who has made an imagi- 
nary drawing of how the sub-man 
probably looked, from these two 
nickel-sized fragments, maintains 
that both pieces are from the skull 
because, as his portrait shows, a 
skull cap would fit on it so nicely. 

It is estimated that this sub-man 
lived approximately 100,900 years 
ago, before there were any street 
cars. People went from place to 
place then in stage-coaches, and a 
letter written in London on a Tues- 
day might take three or four days 
by courier to reach Plymouth. 
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~ CIENTISTS are partially agog at 


Fellows from the University of 
London (jolly good fellows, you muy 
be sure) have worked night and diy 
on the reconstruction of this pre- 
cursor of the human race, and have 
found out that the brain capacity of 
his skull was somewhere between 
that of the old Pithecanthropus and 
man. Pithecanthropus is supposed 
to have had a brain capacity just a 
little larger than a canary’s. A good 
canary, though. This would mean 
that if you yelled “Hi!” very suid- 
denly in Pithecanthropus’ face, he 
would probably just laugh good- 
naturedly. 

Now the newly discovered sub- 
man was brighter than that. Dr. 
William Evett, in charge of the work 
of reconstruction, says of him: “This 
ape-man, from what we have been 
able to deduce, must have been about 
four feet seven inches high, with a 
broad nose and a scar running di- 
agonally across his cheek, when last 
seen wore a dark blue serge suit and 
spoke with a slight Weemix accent. 
There is every reason to believe that 
he was with a woman named Morti- 
mer, or Wadleigh.”’ 

Sir Robert Womm, however, docs 
not agree with Dr. Evett that Homo 
Weemizxensis walked with a slight 
limp. Sir Robert writes: ‘Although 
I bow to Dr. Evett’s eminence, I can 
not feel that a man who would leaves 
his wife as Dr. Evett did is a fit 
person to instruct our young.”’ 

A description of the probable ap- 
pearance of the Weemix jaw is given 
us by Lord Duncamon, who took the 
two fragments home with him that 
night and shined them up a little. 
“The jaw is imperfect in front, and 
has marks showing a lateral move- 
ment of the tubercles of the molars 
which would indicate that its owner 
either smoked a pipe or else stored 
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nuts away for the winter in his 
mouth. On this hypothesis we are 
able to base our conclusion that 
Homo Weemixensis was  nobody’s 
fool.”’ 


One of the most fascinating chap- 
ters in the story of Evolution is that 
in which we see animals of a certain 
type change, through the ages, into 
animals of quite a different type, 
through a process of the survival of 
the fittest and adaptation to environ- 
ment. 

Thus we learn that our present- 
day sheep, from whose warm blanket 
our silk socks are made, was once, 
in the early, early days of the earth, 
a member of the hermit-crab family. 
It was during the Paleozoic Age, be- 
fore the great glaciers had swept 
qown over the land leaving their 
trail of empty tins and old shoes, 
even before the waters had receded 
from the earth. So you can see how 
long ago it was! Just years and 
years. 

Well, anyway, the hermit-crab of 
this Era lived in the slime and 
sulked. He didn’t like being a hermit- 
crab. He didn’t see any future in it. 
And, as the sun beat down on the 
earth, and the waters gradually re- 
ceded, the crab was left high and 
dry on the beach and little Paleozoic 
children built forts on him. This 
got him pretty sore. 

Now as the centuries went by and 
the sun continued to beat down on 
the earth, the color of the mud 
changed from reddish brown to a 
dirty gray. Formerly, the crabs who 
were reddish brown had been more 
or less hidden in the reddish-brown 
mud, now they stood out like a rainy 
Thursday, and it was the dirty-gray 
crabs who were protected from the 
onsiaughts of the hordes of crab- 
devouring mantes which came down 
from the mountains. Gradually the 
red crabs became extinct, and the 
gray crabs, through their protective 
coloring, survived. The red crabs 
that you see today are a new batch, 
and anyway, don’t ask questions. 
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The next step was ages and ages 
later, when the crab, in order to get 
food, began to stretch himself out to 
get the grass which grew up along 
the edge of the beach. So, in an- 
other hundred mllion years, or at any 
rate, a good long time, these crabs 
had developed teeth with which to 
pull up grass and chew it, and four 
legs on which to run. By this time 
it was late in April. 


We finally see these four-legged, 
herbivorous crabs who had managed 
to survive the rigors of the seasons, 
running, as sheep will, farther and 
farther north, where the weather 
grew colder and colder. This made 
it necessary for them to develop 
some protective covering, and those 
lucky crabs who were able to work 
themselves up into a sort of wool 
were the ones who stood the climate. 
The others froze to death and became 
soldiers’ monuments. 


Ana that is how Nature took care 
of the hermit-crab and turned him 
into a sheep. 

The same thing happens right 
under our very eyes today, only 
quicker. Professor Rossing, in his 
book, ‘‘Animal, Vegetable or Min- 
eral?’’ reports a case of a man who 
was chasing a bare mare to try io 
make her eat her breakfast. He 
had chased her all around the yard, 
both of them laughing so hard they 
could scarcely run. Suddenly, the 
mare, deciding that there had been 
enough of this foolishness, drew up 
alongside a red-brick silo, and duck- 
ing her head slightly, changed color- 
ing in an instant, taking on exactly 
the shade and markings of the brick 
surface. Her pursuer was dumb- 
founded, thinking that the mare had 
disappeared into thin air. As he 
drew near to the silo, to examine 
what he felt sure must be a trap- 
door in the side, the mare romped 
away again, startling him so that he 
dropped the feed-bag, and the chase 
was over. The mare, wth Nature’s 
aid had won. How many of us can 
say the same? 
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Bees, Evolution, Mystery 


Excerpts from The Atlantic Monthly (July ’25) 
Charles D. Stewart 


BEL needs so many tools in the 

day’s work—such a variety of 

combs, brushes, pincers, shears, 
and what not-——that her body is fair- 
ly covered with handy appliances. 
Every hair and joint from head to 
foot has some special development 
which makes it an ingenious com- 
bination-tool. 

The leg of the bee—and I am not 
here forgetting that there are six 
of them—has a greater number of 
joints than has the leg of a human 
being. Midway between the knee 
and the joints of the foot there is 
another articulation, or knee, that 
is particularly interesting. In each 
of the three pairs of legs this knee 
is differently developed so as to fur- 
nish the bee with three sorts of very 
useful tools—pincers, crow-bar, and 
comb. 

On the first, or front, pair of legs, 
there is just below this joint a com- 
bination comb and scraper for keep- 
ing the antenna clean. It consists 
of a deep notch, in the horny shell 
of the leg; and the open part of 
this notch is closed, or bridged over, 
by means of a little piece of horny 
substance opening and closing by 
means of a hinge. The object of 
this contrivance is to allow the bee’s 
antenna to be slipped into the notch 
when the little bridgelike piece ts 
raised; and then to be held in place 
as the little piece is dropped down. 
The interior of this notch is furnish- 
ed with a comb, the fine long teeth 
of which are set close together in a 
single row all round the half circle. 
The little horny piece which closes 
the opening does not carry any teeth, 
but has a sharpened edge. When the 
bee’s feeler, or antenna, is slipped 
into the opening and drawn through, 
the little horny piece presses it down 
against the teeth. 
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As a bee's feelers carry its ‘smell 
hollows” and the fine, peculiarly de- 
signed hairs which serve somehow 
as a means of communication be- 
tween bees, it is important that they 
be kept free from sticky substances 
and the eccumulation of dust. With 
these comb-and-scraper devices 
placed so conveniently on the front 
legs—one for each antenna to right 
and left—the bee can slip her feel- 
ers into these self-threading inven- 
tions alternately and so keep her 
means of communication in working 
order with a minimum of time and 
trouble. 


Looking now at the middle pair 
of legs, and turning our attention 
to this same joint upon either one 
of them, we find a very different sort 
of arrangement. Sprouting out from 
beneath the hard shell of the leg 
is a prong which I can best describe 
as being a diminutive elephant’s 
tusk. This is the bee’s combination 
pick and crowbar; and she uses it 
particularly for loosening the close- 
packed pollen in her pollen basket 
which she carries upon her hind 
pair of legs—and pushing it out into 
the cell in which it is to be stored. 


This brings us to the hind legs of 
the bee, the longest, strongest, and 
most elaborate of the three pairs; 
and here we confine our attention to 
the pair of knees which correspond 
to the ones we have been studying 
on the other two pairs of legs. This 
joint or kneé unites the broad, pad- 
dlelike sections of the leg. These 
are hinged together only at one edge, 
the result being that when this par- 
ticular knee is bent it opens a wide 
gaping mouth with sharp, serrated 
edges. This is the bee’s combination 
shears and pincers. With these she 
seizes and disattaches the flattenea 
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wax which extrudes from between 
the joints of the body, on the ab- 
domen, and furnishes her with build- 
ing material. 

The wax shears, as we have seen, 
are a development of the joint it- 
self; and now, for further interest- 
ing developments, we must turn our 
attention to the broad, paddlelike 
sections of the leg above and below 
this particular joint. They are made 
thus broad in order that there may 
be room on them for all the devices 
needed in the reaping and loading 
of pollen. On the upper one is the 
pollen basket. On the lower one is 
the pollen-reaping or gathering de- 
vice. Arranged across this part of 
the leg is a series of combs, looking 
for ail the world like the side combs 
which women use to hold the hair 
in place. These combs, by being con- 
stantly plied over the bee’s breast, 
serve to gather the grains of pollen 
which adhere to the feathered hairs 
on this part o.1 the bee’s body; and 
then, when the combs are full, to 
transfer it to the pollen basket on 
the opposite leg. The little stakes 
or spines which surround the pollen 
basket pass between the teeth of the 
combs and clean them out; and thus 
the pollen basket, after many such 
combfuls, is well packed with pollen 
and the bee is ready to go home and 
unload. 

Partly because of their intrinsic 
interest and partly because they lead 
on to some other considerations re- 
garding the bee’s tools, I shall repeat 
here a few of the better-known facts 
relating to the queen bee and the 
sexual pecularities of the swarm. 

In a swarm of bees, numbering 
anywhere from 10,000 to 100,000 
individuals, there is but one female, 
the “‘queen bee.’’ During her whole 
life she does nothing but lay eggs. 
She does not even feed herself, but is 
accompanied by a guard of 15 or 20 
bees who watch over her and attend 
to her wants; and when she thrusts 
out her tongue they put honey on 
it. A few days after she is hatched 
she leaves the hive and goes forth 
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on her wedding flight; and when she 
comes back she can lay fertile eggs 
during all the rest of her life—with 
but the one impregnation. Except 
for this wedding flight and the flight 
she takes when she goes out with 
the swarm to a new home, a queen 
bee has no experience in the outer 
world. While the other bees go 
forth for work, and for exercise, she 
sees nothing of the world of daylight. 
She lays eggs; and she goes out of 
that little door for no purpose what- 
soever. And as she builds no comb, 
lays up no honey, takes no part in 
the rearing of the young, and does 
nothing but go from cell to cell lay- 
ing eggs, she has no opportunity for 
experience or development in the 
work of the hive. 

The workers, usually called neuter 
bees, are really females that are sex- 
ually undeveloped. They do all the 
work, of whatever sort, including the 
“nursing,” which consists in feeding 
the larvae in their cells and tending 
to all the needs of the young. 

The males, or drones, of which 
there are only a few hundred in the 
hive, are nonworkers. They do not 
bother to support themselves, but 
depend upon the others to keep 
plenty of stores in the hive. They 
loaf about on the porch like true 
gentlemen—each a _ potential hus- 
band of the queen. And when the 
days of plenty are over, and winter 
is in sight, the worker bees have a 
day of slaughter and kill every last 
drone. They also go over the comb 
and murder all the baby drores in 
their cells. 

The queen has an appearance 
quite different from that of a work- 
er. She is longer and slimmer and 
has shorter wings. And yet the 
queen bee is hatched from the same 
sort of eggs as is a worker bee. 
Usually a queen is hatched in a cell 
especially designed for the purpose; 
but if the bees find themselves queen- 
less at a time when there js no royal 
cell with an egg in it they proceed 
to rais2 a queen from one of the eggs 
in an ordinary worker cell, for which 
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purpose they give the egg more room 
by tearing away some of the adjoin- 
ing cells. The larva is then fed ex- 
clusively on a predigested food called 
“royal jelly,” up to the time when 
it is sealed in to undergo its meta- 
morphosis into a bee. Ordinarily that 
larva would have received predigest- 
ed food, a sort of mother’s milk, for 
only a short time, after which its 
food would become bee bread, or 
pollen mixed with a little honey. But 
by this different feeding the egg that 
was intended to become a worker has 
its destiny changed and becomes a 
bee with different tools, different in- 
stincts, and a different form. They 
can make this change even after the 
larva has been started out in its 
small cell as a young worker bee, 
providing the process has not been 
too much delayed. 

This brings us around again to the 
interesting subject of the bee’s tools. 
A queen has no pollen basket; she 
is not intended for that sort of work. 
And, lacking the pollen basket, she 
is also wanting in that set of combs 
for gathering and loading the grains, 
in short, she lacks the whole me- 
chanism for reaping the crop. The 
drone, not being intended for work, 
also lacks it. A queen lacks the eight 
wax-pockets on the abdomen which 
a worker has; and the drone, as 
he does no building, lacks them also. 


From what we have observed of 
the sexual arrangements of the hive 
it will be seen that a queen is the 
daughter of a father and a mother 
neither of whom has had any ex- 
perience in the work of the bee, 
either in the hive or out; and these 
father and mothers were descended 
from others who never had any ex- 
perience in those things which make 
up the marvelous mechanism of the 
swarm. Consequently they can have 
no acquired traits or habits, or re- 
sponses to environment, or effecis 
of the use or disuse of organs to 
transmit to their offspring. And the 
neuter bees, who have alJ the strug- 
gles with life, and most of the spe- 
cial fitness which makes the swarm 
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survive, cannot transmit to their off- 
spring any new results of experience, 
or developments of habit, or gradual 
conformation to environment—sim- 
ply because they have no offspring 
to transmit them to. 

Right here is where Darwin's 
theory of evolution went on the 
rocks. To any theory of evolution, 
heredity — the ability to transmit 
evolved traits to offspring—is abso- 
lutely necessary. A ‘law’ that does not 
account for all cases that it is sup- 
posed to cover is no law at all; con- 
sequentiy the law of evolution has to 
succeed here or fail to be a law. 
Knowing this, Darwin was much per- 
turbed when he came to this problem 
of the neuter insect. Here he man- 
fully lays aside the idea of animals 
which vary from generation to gen- 
eration and which transmit these 
advantageous changes to their off- 
spring, and supposes instead the 
ability of a queen, somehow acquired 
to lay eggs which vary in this ad- 
vantageous way. Queens which laid 
such eggs survived because their 
swarms had advantages which caused 
them to survive. As to how such 
queens came to lay eggs with these 
peculiar potentialities, and differeut 
from the eggs of other queens, he - 
puts the whole stress here on “spon- 
taneous” variation—by which he 
means variation which we do not 
understand and cannot account for. 
Thus the theory went ahead again, 
but without having been really 
cleared up even by this supposition. 

However, all this is a difficult and 
recondite subject for the layman to 
employ himself upon, and he would 
never know his own opinion of evo- 
lution if he had to consider such 
obscure and questionable facts. If 
he wishes to bring his mind to the 
testing-point he must get at it more 
directly. 

Here on this front leg of the bee 
is that  self-threading, combined 
comb and scraper for the bee’s an- 
tenna. It is a complete and perfect 
working device. . . . “Darwin con- 
sidered natural selection, operating 
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by means of small fortuitous indi- 
vidual variations, as the most im- 
portant factor in organic evolution.” 
So says the New International Dic- 
tionary, very correctly including the 
fortuitous. Indeed, blind chance is 
of the very essence of the theory; for 
the survival of the fittest, as the re- 
sult of advantazeous variation, im- 
plies that other animals had varia- 
tions which did not happen to be 
advantageous. The advantage dus 
variation is one which happens tv 
coincide with some feature of the 
environment; and so natural selec- 
tion is a theory which gives an ani- 
mal a “spontaneous” tendency to 
vary in all sorts of aimless and un- 
directed ways, and then builds up 
from some primitive or one-celled 
form by a long series of coincidences. 

The human mind, starting out ito 
give this theory definite application, 
is immediately brought to a halt. A 
man will ask questions; and so he 
wants to know whether the bee’s an- 
tenna existed first and needed a 
cleaner for long periods of time, or 
whether the cleaner happened first 
and was in need of something to 
clean. As to the gradual evolution 
of tools, here is a_ bothersome 
thought! Some tools are of such 
a nature that they are not of use 
till they are complete. <A _ wheel- 
barrow without a wheel, a_ pipe 
wrench without a jaw, would be an 
entirely unevolved piece of evolu- 
tion. The antenna-cleaner seems |{o 
belong to this class of tools. One 
cannot imagine its progressive stages 
and see how any one of the imagi- 
nary states of incompletion would 
give its possessor any advantage over 
other insects in the struggle for ex- 
istence. 

One sees now why evolutionists have 
more recently taken up the theory 
of ‘‘mutations,’’ which is that indl- 
viduals may acquire new characteris- 
tics suddenly, all at a birth. This 
would be a much better way for such 
tools to happen—all at once, and 
overnight as it were, answering the 
need of an antenna that ought to 
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be cleaned. And so it would appear 
that the antenna and the cleaner 
must have been made together—in 
fact, maybe they were made at the 
same time the bee was made! But 
this will not do, for this is not evo- 
lution at all. Evolution is opposed 
to special creation; that is its very 
definition as set down by the evolu- 
tionists. So there we are again—the 
human mind refusing to meet the 
conditions. For my part I must ad- 
mit that I am completely frustrated. 

At first evolution is a supreme act 
of faith, under the guise of a ‘‘work- 
ing hypothesis’’; and very soon it has 
become a sort of theology, disbeliev- 
ing which you are a heretic. Right 
here is the ground of complaint as 
set forth by Fundamentalists ani 
others. They say that evolution has 
become a dogma, a creed of science, 
set forth as if it were truth instead 
of mere theory. The ‘‘working hy- 
pothesis,’’ which belongs in the lab- 
oratory of the trained investigator, 
has got itself mixed up in our educa- 
tional program. It is a school cf 
thought. Young men and women, in- 
stead of being brought face to face 
with the unknowable, and trained in 
any sort of contemplation or refle:- 
tion, are wholly neglected in that 
{inportant department of their na- 
tures. 

For my part, I cannot contemplate 
a wasp, a spider, or a bee withont 
being confronted with absolute Mys- 
tery. At the end of every telescope, 
beneath every microscope, at the bot- 
tom of every marl pit, is Myste-y 
pure and simple. Science reveals 
more for me to wonder at, but solves 
nothing. This may not be religion 
exactly, but it is a continual remind- 
er of my own position in the unt- 
verse. And so I think that a system 
of education which takes the atti- 
tude of accounting for all things, 
or being just upon the point of ac- 
counting for them when the scien- 
tists have discovered just a few 
more facts, is not education at all. 
It stops just short of the truth; and 
therefore it is not exactly honest. 
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Is There No Better Way? 


Condensed from The Forum (June '25) 
Sherwood Eddy 


URING the late conflict I wroie 
D “The Right to Fight,” justify- 

ing America’s entrance into the 
war. I also condemned pacifists be- 
cause of their seeming emphasis 
placed upon mere physical life, their 
theoretical idealism, and their inade- 
quate sense of obligaticn to the com- 
munity, which they would not forci- 
bly defend yet whose armed protec- 
tion they continued to enjoy. ... 

Now, I am compelled to ask my- 
self, are the methods of war right 
or wrong? ... It must employ the 
method of ruthless military neces- 
sity, where might makes right. By 
military necessity, Germany justified 
the violation of Belgium. On the 
same ground, the Allies defended 
their far more destructive hunger 
blockade, which destroyed more 
than 100,000 non-combatants a year. 
As a military necessity, Germany 
fails to keep her treaty with Bel- 
gium, and on the same ground the 
Allies fail to keep their “scraps of 
paper,” in the ‘14 points” officially 
offered by them to Germany as the 
basis of the peace treaty. 

War inevitably employs the meth- 
od of reprisal and counter-reprisal 
leading often to atrocity and coun- 
ter atrocity. Germany launches 
poison gas. All the world condemns 
it; but we must come back with 
mustard, chlorine, Lewisite, and 
something ever more deadly and de- 
structive. ... The writer remem- 
bers a point on the Allfed front 
where the order was passed, ‘‘No 
more prisoners.’’ A story had been 
circulated that Allied soldiers had 
been crucified by the enemy. I met 
a fine young fellow and asked him. 
“Are you taking any prisoners*”’ 
“Yes,” he said, ‘a few. We need 
a few to give us information. But 
mighty few.” Here is a father cf 
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a family, unarmed and trying io 
surrender, thinking of his wife and 
children. But the order is, ‘No 
more prisoners,’’ and some soldier 
drives his bayonet home and leaves 
that wife and those children orphans. 

Again, war victimizes both sides 
by distorted propaganda. We must 
always suppress all generous facts 
about the foe and every unfavorable 
report about ourselves. When the 
war began there was a tide of propa- 
ganda about the hands of children 
cut off in Belgium and about the in- 
discriminate submarine warfare of 
the Germans. Now that the war is 
over, Lloyd George states that he 
has ‘‘not been able to trace a singie 
case of a child’s hands having been 
cut off in Belgium,’’ while former 
Premier Nitti of Italy says, ‘‘There 
was no truth in the story, and there 
are no more handless babies in Bel- 
gium than there are in England.” 
Admiral Sims, referring to the Ger- 
man submarine atrocities, states that 
“most of the accounts of atrocities 
attributed to them were untrue.” If 
however, we can make ourselves 
think that the enemy are ‘“boche.”’ 
“swine,” and “baby killers,’’—then 
we can engage in this frightful buai- 
ness. 

But we must ask a further ques- 
tion—is war right or wrong in its 
results? Does it protect or destroy 
wholesale material wealth and pros- 
perity? The last war, with its total 
lost—direct and indirect—of $337,- 
000,000,000, would not yet be paid 
for if we had begun to pay install- 
ments of $20,000 an hour from the 
birth of Christ to the present. We 
not only destroyed $9,000,000 an 
hour, burning up the equivalent of 
the endowment of a great university 
like Columbia every five hours, but, 
as a result of inventions since the 
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war, Colonel Fuller of the Britisno 
Air Service shows that in a single 
air raid London could be turned into 
a raving bedlam, while Mr. Edison 
siid, “The population of London 
could be killed by gas in three 
hours.’’ Granted that these are over- 
estimates can there be any ques- 
tion that war has left an impover- 
ished Europe with a millstone at 
debt about its neck? 


War also involves the organized 
destruction of human life. Prof. 
Bogart in his “Costs of the Greut 
War,” estimates the total losses as 
follows: 26,000,000 combatants and 
non-combatants dead; 20,000,000 
wounded; 9,000,000 war orphans: 
5,000,000 war widows; 10,000,000 
refugees. To these losses we should 
add those who perished after the 
war in the revolutions, famine and 
pestilence that followed. We once 
read with horror of a single human 
sacrifice offered to the gods Moloch, 
Baal or Ashtaroth; but what shall 
we say of this holocaust offered to 
our modern pagan god of war? 

What does it mean when we read 
about ‘“‘ten million refugees?” I can 
never forget seeing at a hospital ia 
the Near East a line of little girls, 
eight, nine, ten years old, who had 
been violated and left with venereal 
disease. Well might our American 
general say, ‘“‘War is hell.’ 

War is not only destructive of life 
and property; it is yet more destruc- 
tive of moral standards. As Premier 
Nitti well says, “‘The losses in hu- 
man life and property, great as they 
are, are small evils compared with 
the undermining of morals and the 
lowering of standards of culture and 
civilization.’’ We might not begrudge 
the awful sacrifices of the war had 
they made the world safe—but it 
was a ghastly result when men who 
had fought returned by the millions 
to their homes, disillusioned and 
cynical, believing no longer in the 
great ideals for which they had been 
urged to fight. No one can deny 
the crime wave of violence and law- 
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lessness that has followed the last 
war, as it inevitably follows all other 
great wars. War demands a moratori- 
um of customary moral standards. 
With what result? We are left not 
only witk millions dead and wound- 
ed, but with a world that is morally 
crippled and disabled. 

Eighteen centuries of moral blind- 
ness can no more justify war than 
slavery. We are told that human 
nature does not change, that war 
always has been and always will be. 
We were told the same about slav- 
ery, which while condoned and jus- 
tified, had eaten like a moral cancer 
into the national life, degrading tne 
black race and demoralizing the 
white. It is the same with war. I 
visited a series of venereal camps 
in France. In one of these in an 
army not our own, the commanding 
officer said that over 80,000 men 
up to that date had been down with 
venereal disease in that one hospital. 
Our own method of prophylaxis in 
the American army was an effective 
physical protection, but we could 
discover no moral prophylaxis, no 
amelioration or refinement of war. 
It is just plain hell, devastatingly 
destructive of moral standards. 

Well might Napoleon say, “I doubt 
if war ever really settled any- 
thing. It unsettles everything. 
The more I study the world, the 
more I am convinced of the inability 
of brute force to create anything 
durable.”’ To this add General Per- 
shing’s statement: ‘‘We may well 
ask ourselves whether civilization 
does not really reach a point where 
it begins to destroy itself and 
whether we are thus doomed to go 
headlong down through destructive 
war and darkness to barbarism.” 

Into this world of strife Christ 
launches his daring innovation of a 
life of love and brotherhood. r 
War is a means, not an end. The 
end may be noble, the motives of 
the soldiers exalted; but the end 
does not necessarily justify the 
means. There may be better ways of 
accomplishing the end. 
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Antiquities of American Business 


Condensed from The World’s Work (July °25) 
Mark Sullivan 


FEW years ago the men owning 

businesses that had been in 

their families for 100 years or 
more organized ‘‘An Association of 
Centenary Firms and Corporations of 
the United States.’”” This organiza- 
tion has 87 members now. More than 
half of these firms are in or around 
Philadelphia. Baltimore has the next 
largest number of members. Both 
Philadelphia and Baltimore have 
been less subject than Boston or New 
York to the competition of great 
masses of immigrants. The fact that 
half the families now in the United 
States came here within the last 50 
years is one sign of the sort of com- 
petition that old American family 
firms have had to endure. 

The outstanding example in Amer- 
ica of family tenacity handed down 
from father to son, and coupled with 
vision and enterprise, is the Du 
Ponts. That business was founded 
in 1802. It has had seven presi- 
dents—all Du Ponts. There are 
families that have held on to busi- 
nesses for a longer number of years, 
but no such family has expanded its 
business as has the Du Pont Com- 
pany. The Du Ponts come as near 
to being a successful aristocracy in 
business, based on continuing ability 
in father and in son, as anything we 
have in America. They have not 
only expanded their powder business 
to great proportions, but Du Ponts 
have also gone into so many other 
businesses that they have made their 
family one of the outstanding in- 
dustrial groups of America. They 
are in General Motors and other 
large corporations and T. Coleman du 
Pont is in the chain hotel business 
and many others. 

It requires extraordinary qualities 
in a family to hold a business for 
generation after generation. To a 
great extent this ability is dependent 
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on chances of fortune. That a man 
should have a son at all is some 
chance; that the son should happen 
to have a turn for business is a 
further chance; that he should have 
a turn for that particular business 
is a yet greater chance. Unless he 
has a talent for it, he cannot endure, 
for our American social system con- 
cedes him no advantagé. A son may 
be born heir to a tanning business, 
but he can have no certainty of be- 
ing a “born tanner.”’ If he is not, 
his lot will be unhappy, for he is 
certain to come into competition 
with men who are “born tanners.”’ 

A hereditary family business must 
have survived an extraordinary num- 
ber and variety of vicissitudes. Until 
the organization of the Federal Re- 
serve System ten years ago, it was 
the rule in America for panics to 
run in cycles. A family business 100 
years ago must have had either the 
good fortune or the ability to stand 
the strain of at least ten great com- 
mercial panics or depressions. They 
must have survived the cyclonic dis- 
ruptions that war brings to many 
firms of business. They must have 
been adaptable. 

The Studebaker Company, as a 
more recent example, was adaptable. 
Famous a few years ago aS a manu- 
facturer of horse-drawn vehicles, the 
company rode the tides of time and 
now makes automobiles. Dort was 
a carriage maker; so was Durant. 
They also adapted themselves to 
change and invention. 

In some businesses in this coun- 
try there is a marked tendency 
toward unbroken continuity of con- 
trol—for instance, great insurance 
companies and great railroads. The 
Aetna Life Insurance is an_  in- 
stitution with a business life of 72 
years and only four presidents—of 
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whom one is still in office. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad has had nine pres!i- 
dents in 77 years. In the New York 
Central system, descendants of the 
first Cornelius Vanderbilt are active 
in the management. The Hill sons 
still have his old roads. But the 
Goulds have passed out of the rail- 
road business. 


Considering the rapid growth of 
this country, and the vast expan- 
sion of the last half-century, it is 
not remarkable that so few of our 
old business: firms survived the ca- 
taclysmic changes and remained un- 
der the same family control. It is 
remarkable that any survived. 


For we have come into a new era 
of business. No single family could 
provide enough good administrators 
to conduct harmoniously the af- 
fairs of any big corporation today 
—General Electric, for example, or 
United States Steel, or even smaller 
organizations. These organizations, 
with thousands of stockholders, 
cannot be handed down from 
father to son for more than one gen- 
eration. This sort of thing is com- 
paratively common in Europe. There 
the whole social point of view favors 
it. In America the social point of 
view puts a handicap on it. Even 
greater is the handicap put on it 
by the fierce working of our com- 
petitive democracy. 


Yet this new period doubtless 
marks the beginning of American 
businesses which will exist for de- 
cades, perhaps for centuries—un- 
less, of course, unforseen legislation 
should force the breaking up of such 
industrial organizations as U. &. 
Steel, General Motors, General Elec- 
tric, and International Harveste-. 
Early fears of the dangers of some 
of these new organizations happily 
have not been fulfilled. There was 
a high-pitched outery from appre- 
hensive persons when the formation 
of the U. -S. Steel Corporation was 
announced 24 years ago. The news- 
papers were full of alarm. So were 
the pulpits. 
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This apprehension took three 
forms. There was apprehension 
that the trust in each line would 
acquire monopoly. There was anxi- 
ety that it would then reduce the 
wages of its employees, who would 
have no competing steel manufac- 
turer to hire them; and that it would 
raise the price of its commodities to 
the consumer, who would have no 
competitor to buy from. The great- 
est anxiety of all was about the 
power that would go with such im- 
mense concentrations of money. 


In all three respects the facts have 
departed widely from the predictions. 
In no line of industry has any one 
of these big units achieved monopoly. 
About 60 per cent of the total busi- 
ness in any one line is as much as 
any one corporation has. In most 
cases it is less than 50 per cent. 


In every case the big unit has 
followed a policy of raising wages. 
It is the small competitive units 
that pare wages. ... In nearly every 
case the big unit has reduced prices 
to the consumer. Henry Ford is the 
type that exemplifies the big units. 
They aim at success and profits 
through making the consumer pay 
less, so as to increase his consump- 
tion. 


The anxiety about excess of power 
concentrated in the individuals at 
the heads of these businesses has 
proved to be unjustified. Today the 
concern of enlightened heads of 
great corporations is not to be in poli- 
tics but out of it. The executive 
management of great corporations 
has come to be a sort of professional 
career, like engineering. Less and 
less is it a case of a rich man who 
runs the corporation and wants to 
use its power to expand his own. In 
many cases, exemplified by the 
American Telegraph & Telephone 
Co., there is a democracy of owner- 
ship and workers. It is from within 
the democracy of workers that the 
officers emerge, partly by promotion 
but chiefly through talent recognized 
by the fellow-workers. 
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A Chapter of Hidden History 


Condensed from Liberty (July 11, '25) 
O. K. Davis 


N Manila Bay, during the Spanish- 
American War, Admiral von Die- 
derichs and his men had violated 

the international proprieties repeat- 
edly. Among other things which 
were interpreted as insolences, they 
had sent a squadron of observation to 
Manila Bay that was stronger, in 
some respects, than Dewey’s block- 
ading fleet. 

The Germans played fast and loose 
with Dewey’s blockade regulations, 
particularly with the one prohibiting 
any movement of boats on the bay 
after dark. Admiral von Diederichs’ 
ships were frequently moved out to 
Mariveles Bay or elsewhere, and 
there were constant reports to Dew- 
ey that the Germans were in regular 
communication with the Spaniards 
in Manila. 

When the German cruiser Irene 
halted the Filipinas—a Filipino ves- 
sel—because she was flying the Fili- 
pino flag, by agreement with Admiral 
Dewey, the lid very nearly blew off. 
It looked very much as if things were 
coming to a head, and no one was 
at all sure that we should not be 
at war with the Germans very soon. 

At length, von Diederichs’ flag 
lieutenant, Hintze, came aboard the 
Olympia with a message from the 
German Admiral to Admiral Dewey. 
Lieutenant Strite convoyed Hintze 
to Admiral Dewey. He had hardly 
left when he heard Dewey say to the 
German: “I want you to tell your 
Admiral that I want to know 
whether his country and mine are at 
peace or at war. If they are at war, 
the way to make war is to clear 
ship and go into action. If they are 
at peace, I want him to stop break- 
ing my blockade regulations.” 

Hintze saluted and left. The men 
in the wardroom adjoining Dewey's 
quarters had heard what the Admiral 
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said, and there was hardly one of 
them who would have risked two 
cents on the prospect for peace. But 
the next day and the next there was 
no sign from the Germans. 

Two monitors, the Monadnock and 
the Monterey, had been ordered out 
to reinforce Dewey. I asked Admiral 
Dewey if he was going to move on 
Manila soon. In reply he swept his 
right arm toward the German war- 
ships anchored in front of the city, 
and said: “Suppose I were to say 
to those fellows over there that ! 
wanted that water, as I was going 
to move on to the city. And suppose 
they were to reply that they would 
not permit me to bombard the city. 
I should have to say, ‘I’ll sink you 
first and then I’ll take the city’; and 
I want the monitors here when I 
talk like that.’’ 

Thus the evidence accumulated 
that the German incident was really 
a serious matter. ...A morning or 
two later I called again on Admiral 
Dewey. He was conversing with 
Captain Coghlan, of the Raleigh, but 
motioned to me to join them. His 
conversation with Coghlan continued, 
uninterrupted, for about 15 minutes, 
and had to do entirely with the dis- 
position and handling of the Ameri- 
can ships if we should fight the Ge-- 
mans. 

Then, one morning, I got word from 
the Olympia that the demand for 
the surrender of Manila was about 
to be made. I had already secured 
permission to be on board the gun- 
boat Concord when the move on the 
city took place. Dewey’s negotia- 
tions with the Spanish captain-gen- 
eral, Jaudenes, had proceeded so suc- 
cessfully that Dewey was confident 
there would be no real action and 
that a little demonstration of force 
was all that would be necessary. 
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Early on the morning of August 
13 we got word that that was to be 
the day. No word had reached 
Manila Bay of the doings in Cuba, 
and we had no hint that the war was 
really over. We thought we were 
going to help end it that day.... 
The battle flags were broken out, 
and the Raleigh opened fire with her 
forward eight-inch gun. 


Our fellows on the Concord had 
hardly stopped cheering over the 
opening of the action when someone 
called, ‘“‘Look there!’’ and pointed 
down toward the entrance to the 
bay. Three German warships were 
coming up from Mariveles, with the 
big Kaiserin Augusta in the lead. 
Instantly all eyes on the Concord 
were focused on them, and we began 
to wonder what was going to hap- 
pen. They did not leave us long 
in doubt, but came straight on, until 
they were less than half a miie 
away, and then straightened out in 
line, abreast of us. Therefore, as 
we stood off and on, over our course, 
the three Germans followed sun, 
keeping the same distance away, but 
apparently watching every move we 
made. 

They had made about one turn 
when we suddenly observed a new 
movement over Cavite way. The 
British were getting under weigh. 
For a few moments we watched them 
with absorbed interest, and then, as 
we saw the big Iphigenia, followed 
by two of the British gunboats, 
swing, and head over toward us, how 
our fellows cheered! Straight 
toward us came the three British 
ships, and as they came on we caught 
the strains of music from the flag- 
ship, and knew that her band was 
in action if her guns were not. Pres- 
ently we got the tune. It was a 
Sousa march which carried two or 
three bars of The Star-Spangled 
Banner. They couldn’t play our na- 
tional anthem, for that would have 
been a violation of neutrality. But 
they did the next best thing, and I 
warrant those British band men can 
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still hear the cheers that rewarded 
them. 

On came Chichester, right in he- 
tween the Germans and the Concord, 
swung, and took position abreast of 
us. And there he stayed all day. 
From the moment he arrived there 
Was never an instant when a Ger- 
man ship could have fired a shot at 
the Concord without crossing a 
British deck... . 

In January, 1899, a number of the 
officers who had served with Dewey 
in Manila Bay came home. They 
sailed from Hongkong on the Coptic 
for San Francisco. Captain Chi- 
chester, with the Iphigenia, came 
aboard the Coptic, the morning she 
left, to say good-by to Dewey’s men. 

. He told the following story uf 
a call he had received from the Ger- 
man Admiral the day after Dewey 
sent a message by Hintze. von Die- 
derichs’ flag lieutenant, demanding 
to know whether it was peace or 
war between Germany and America. 

Von Diederichs had come aboard 
the Iphigenia and talked for a few 
minutes with Chichester about noth- 
ing in particular. Then as he rose 
to go he said to Chichester: “By 
the way, suppose the Americans weie 
to serve notice on us that they tn- 
fended to bombard the city —” 

“Yes?” replied Chichester. 

“And suppose we were to reply 
that we could not permit the bom- 
bardment of the city —’” 

“Yes?” said Chichester. 

“What do you suppose would be 
likely to be the attitude of the Brit- 
ish in that case?” 

“Suppose you ask Admiral Dew- 
ey,’’ replied the British captain. 

“Ah, exactly,” said von Dieder- 
ichs, and started for the gangplank. 

“And you know,” said Chichester, 
“the government gave me the C.M.G. 
for that,’”’ and he screwed up his 
face in one prodigious wink. 

Which probably explains why we 
at Cavite heard nothing from the 
Germans in those anxious days after 
that message from Dewey to von 
Diederichs. 
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Our “Unfair” Immigration Law 


Condensed from The Scientific Monthly (July '25) 
Professor Robert De C. Ward, Harvard University 


ERTAIN groups composed of re- 
C cent immigrants from southera 

and eastern Europe are de- 
manding larger quotas on the ground 
that they are not getting a “fair 
share” Of immigration. Yet the im- 
migration act of 1924 recognizes the 
fact that, if racial interests are to 
be considered impartially, the na- 
tive’s natural preference for his own 
kind should be given equal consid- 
eration with the similar preference 
for his own on the part of the for- 
eigner. This is proportional repre- 
sentation. It is a declaration that 
what we now are racially that we 
propose to remain. As Commission- 
er Curran has well put it, each year’s 
immigration is to be ‘‘an exact mini- 
ature of what we are as to stock.” 
If there ever was a sound, fair, bed- 
rock immigration policy, this 1s 
surely such a policy. The act of 
1924 is designed to keep our coun- 
try from becoming any more of a 
“polygot boarding-house,”’ as Theo- 
dore Roosevelt aptly phrased it, than 
it already is; to maintain, as nearly 
as possible, our racial status quo; to 
preserve, as best we can at this late 


date, something approaching racial 
homogeneity. Are these objects ‘‘un- 
fair,’’ ‘“‘un-American’’? 


Certain groups opposed to restric- 
tion are insisting that this new law 
of 1924 was a hurried piece of ten- 
porary legislation; rushed through 
without adequate consideration; not 
representative of public opinion. 
Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. It was the outcome of a 
steady growth of restriction senti- 
ment, as is abundantly evidenced by 
the literature on immigration during 
the past 20 to 30 years. No immi- 
gration measure ever had such de- 
liberate and intelligent consideration 
as was given to the new act. The 
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overwhelming majorities by which 
the bill passed Congress clearly re- 
flected public opinion. The present 
immigration law is not a temporary 
measure. It represents a permanent 
policy and was so accepted by the 
American people when passed. The 
organized opposition of certain racial 
groups to the present law will sim- 
ply confirm the American people in 
their belief that the act of 1924 is 
sound policy, and will again empha- 
size the fact that we have in our 
midst considerable numbers of un- 
Americanized aliens who are loyal to 
their own race and traditions rather 
than to the United States. 


Standing guard at Ellis Island, 
Commissioner Curran says: ‘“The 
immigration act of 1924 has already 
done great good to our country, and 
it gives promise of doing more. The 
immigrants who come to us are 
fewer and better. They are cleaner 
nowadays. They possess_ better 
health, better intelligence, better 
promise of industry that produces, 
than did their predecessors. In the 
main they are outdoor folk, pink- 
cheeked, long of limb and muscular. 
They will labor rather than barter, 
work in the open rather than buy and 
sell in the alleys. And they are 
young. It is the vouth of Europe 
that is coming in these days.”’ 

The act of 1924 goes far beyond 
any preceeding immigration law in 
the provisions which it makes to di- 
minish the hardships which our im- 
migrants used to suffer. The pre- 
liminary selection by our consular 
officers abroad prevents the embark- 
ation of a considerable number of 
aliens who would be found inadmis- 
sible on their arrival here. Further, 
the immigration visas are issued only 
up to the numbers allowed by the 
quota, and are good for four months. 
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Again, the visas issued in any month 
may not exceed 10 per cent of the 
annual quotas. This provision does 
away with the discomforts due to 
excessive congestion at Ellis Island. 

But in spite of the many humani- 
tarian provisions in the new immi- 
gration law, stories of alleged hard- 
ships are constantly finding their 
way into the newspapers. There are 
reports of exclusions of individual 
aliens who came with consular visas 
and expected to be admitted for that 
reason, and there are pathetic stories 
of separated families. Most of these 
stories are circulated, for propa- 
ganda purposes, by organizations and 
individuals who are seeking to stim- 
ulate opposition to the law in order 
that it may be modified. It is always 
easy to arouse public sympathy in 
cases of supposed individual hard- 
ship, especially when these are pre- 
sented in the lurid fashion of many 
of our yellow journals. Hundreds 
of such reported cases of hardship 
have been investigated by the ofii- 
cials of the Immigration Service, who 
found that there was little or no 
truth in them. 

Again, it can not too often be re- 
iterated that the immigrants know 
our immigration laws far better 
than we do. When the consular 
visa is applied for, the alien has to 
answer a very full questionnaire in 
which he is thoroughly informed re- 
garding the causes for which he is 
liable to exclusion. It is safe to 
say that in most cases an alien ex- 
cluded on arrival here knew when 
he received his visa that he, or the 
member of his family which is ex- 
cluded, was likely to meet this fate. 
He has no grounds for complaint 
against the law or the United States. 
He knew that an immigration visa 
is not a ticket of admission, for he 
was definitely told so when he ap- 
peared before our consul abroad. 

Further, in spite of the provisions 
for the non-quota admission of cer- 
tain immediate members of the fami- 
lies of citizens and the preference 
allowed within the quotas for other 
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members of the families of citizens, 
“sob-stuff’’ stories of separated fam- 
ilies flood our papers. An alien now 
in this country wants to bring in all 
his European relatives and this may 
be impossible under the quotas. 
Some hyphenated organization com- 
posed of fellow-countrymen of this 
alien immediately takes up the case, 
dresses it up in a sensational and 
heart-rending manner, and a yellow 
journal reporter writes up the story 
for the front page of his paper. But 
before becoming excited about such 
cases, we should remember that the 
United States did not separate that 
family. It was the family which 
separated itself, in Europe, when one 
or more of its members first came 
to this country. There is a wide- 
spread campaign, well organized and 
financed, to have the law modified 
so that more distant relatives than 
those already provided for shall be 
admitted. To take such a step would 
break down the law completely. 
Everyone in Europe and near-Asia 
is a near relative or at least wz 
“cousin’’ of someone already in the 
United States. If we started to low- 
er the bars to all such relatives there 
would be an endless chain of quota- 
exempt persons. Obviously, under 
the present law, even the relatives 
now admissible, either non-quota or 
by preference within the quotas, can 
not all come here this year. But it 
is not unfair to let them wait their 
turn. This whole situation has been 
clearly stated by Hon. Albert John- 
son: “In the meantime the law puts 
no obstacle in the way of emigra- 
tion. If an alien wants to unite with 
his family, there is nothing to pre- 
vent such union in the country from 
which he came. No alien comes here 
except by his own initiative. His 
coming and his separation from fam- 
ily always are voluntary on his part, 
and in most cases with full knowl- 
edge of the probable difficulties. It 
follows that we are under no obliga- 
tion to conform our governmental 
policies to his desires or alter our 
statutes to suit his convenience.” 
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What Are Good Manners? 


Excerpts from The Golden Book (July '25) 


Among Fijian Savages 

A chief was one day going over a 
mountain-path, followed by a long 
string of his people, when he hap- 
pened to stumble and fall; all the 
rest of the people immediately did 
the same, except one man, who was 
instantly set upon by the rest, to 
know whether he considered him- 
self better than his chief.—Williams 
and Calvert. 


The Roman and His Women 

The Romans treated their women, 
married or unmarried, with so much 
honor and respect, that it was pro- 
hibited to say the least immodest 
word in their presence; and when 
they met them on the streets, they 
always gave them the way; which 
was observed even by the magistrates 
themselves. They carried decency so 
high, that the fathers took care 
never to embrace their wives before 
their daughters. The near relations 
were permitted to kiss their female 
kindred on the mouth; but it was 
in order to know whether they smeit 
of wine; for they were not allowed 
to drink it.—Lefevre de Morsan. 

A Letter to a Very Young Lady 

I must likewise warn you strictly 
against the least degree of fondness 
to your husband, before any witneas 
whatsoever, even before your near- 
est relations, or the very maids of 
your chamber. This proceeding is 
so exceedingly odious and disgust- 
ful to all who have either good breed- 
ing or good sense, that they assign 
two very unamiable reasons for it: 
the one is gross hypocrisy; and the 
other has too bad a name to men- 
tion.—- Dean Swift. 

Elizabethan 


After dinner you may appear 
again, having translated yourself out 
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of your English cloth into a light 
Turkey grogram, if you have that 
happiness of shifting, and then be 
seen for a turn or two, to correct 
your teeth with some silver quill 
or instrument, and to cleanse your 
gums with a wrought handkerchief. 
—Thomas Dekker. 

At the Source of the Senegal 

When a stranger enters the house 
of a Serracolet (Inland Negro), the 
latter goes out, saying—‘‘White man. 
my house, my wife, my children be- 
long to thee.’’—Mollieu. 

A 14th Century Lady 


My pretty daughters, be courteous 
and meek, for nothing is more beau- 
tiful. . . . I have seen a great lady 
take off her cap and bow to a simple 
ironmonger. One of her followers 
seemed astonished. ‘I prefer,’’ she 
said, ‘‘to have been too courteous 
towards that man, than to have been 
guilty of the least incivility to a 
knight.”"—Geoffroy de Latour-Landry. 

In Russia Two Centuries Ago 

Their way of receiving their guests 
is not at all Persian. As soon as a 
stranger enters a house, the husbaad 
presents his wife to him; the strang- 
er is expected to kiss her as a mark 
of courtesy to the husband.—Persian 
Letters (Montesquieu). 


An Elizabethan Englishman Comes 

Upon Some New Refinements 

in Venice 

The master did courteously admit 
us to his table, and gave us good 
diet, serving each man with his 
knife, and his spoone, and his forke 
(to hold his meat while he cuts it, 
for they hold it ill manners that one 
should touch the meat with his 
hand), and with a glass or cup to 
drink in, peculiar to himself.—Fynes 
Morison. 
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Etiquette of Conversation in 
Renaissance Italy 

It many times chaunceth, a man 
is so ernest in his tale, that hee 
hath no minde of any thing els. One 
wagges his head. Another lookes 
bigg and scowles with his browes. 
That man pulls his mouth awry. And 
tother spittes in and uppon their 
faces with whome he talkes. And 
some suche there be that move their 
hands in suche a sorte, as if they 
should chase the flies as they go: 
which be very unhansome and un- 
seemly manners to use. — Giovanni 
della Casa, 

The American Indian's Code 

Should he, in hunting, go many 
days without food, and call at the 
hut of a friend, he takes care not 
to show the least impatience at his 
famishing condition, lest he should 
be wanting in fortitude, and be 
called a woman. —/eter Parley (S. G. 
Goodrich). 

In Old Greece 

The noble citizen of Old Greece 
who, attending a sacrifice, let him- 
self be burned to the bone by a coal 
that jumped into his sleeve, rather 
than disturb the sacred ceremony. 
—Thomas Hardy. 

The Japanese Visitor 

The ceremony of the morning call 
ends by serving up, on a sheet of 
white paper, confectionery or other 
dainties, to be eaten with chopsticks. 
What he cannot eat, the visitor care- 
fully folds up in paper, and deposits 
in his pocket-sleeve. This practice 
of carrying away what is not eaten 
is so established a rule of Japanese 
good breeding, that, at grand din- 
ners the guests are expected to bring 
servants, with baskets, properly ar- 
Zanged for receiving the remnants of 


the feast.— (A Recent Dutch Trav. 


eller.) 
French “Rules of Civility’ in 1703 
AT CHURCH. 


It is indecent likewise to comb 
your Head, or mend anything about 
your Cloaths in the Church; to do 
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which, if there be a necessity, you 
must take your opportunity, and go 
out. 

It were to be wish’d (and I think 
it would be no more absurd than in 
the Houses of great Persons) that 
everybody would spit in their Hand- 
kerchiefs at Church; for commonly 
no Stable is more nasty than that. 


AT TABLE. 


To blow your Nose publickly at 
the Table, without holding your hat 
or Napkin before your Face; to wipe 
off Sweat from your face with your 
Handkerchief; to claw your Head, 
etc., to belch, hawk, and tear any- 
thing up from the bottom of your 
Stomach, are things so intolerable 
sordid, they are sufficient to make 
a Man vomit to behold them; you 
must forbear them therefore as much 
as you can, or at least conceal them. 
You must not be fantastical and af- 
fected in your eating, but eat sober- 
ly and deliberately, neither showing 
yourself insatiable, nor stuffing till 
you give yourself the Hickup. 


The Cut Polite 

When in company with your su- 
periors, no rupture will ensue be- 
tween you, if you treat him (a friend 
of less social worth) as a bare ac- 
quaintance. Should you be observed 
to notice him, and it is asked—‘‘Who 
is that fellow?’’ you may wash your 
hands of the infamy of knowing him, 
by remarking, after some time for 
recollection, that you believe you 
bought a pointer, or dogeart, or cur- 
ricle of him.-4n American Guide of 
1808. 

In the Eighties 

Wadding or stuffing should be 
avoided as much as possible. A lit- 
tle may be judiciously used to round 
off the more salient points of an 
angular figure, but when it is used 
for the purpose of creating an egre- 
giously false impression of superior 
form, it is simply snobbish. — Eti- 
quette for Gentlemen. 
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“Selling It” 


Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly (July °’25) 


By a Social Worker 


AM a social worker, not a propa- 

gandist, and I speak entirely 

without malice or preconceived 
notion. What I have learned about 
Prohibition — and bootlegging—has 
been because it is continually under 
my eyes, because it is part of the 
existence of the boys and girls whom 
I am trying to help. There is little 
reticence about the matter, for I am 
regarded as a family friend. 

There are many bootleggers for 
me to know; opposite our Neighbor- 
hood house, which is in the heart 
of the polyglot foreign district, there 
are three small shops in a row, all 
“selling it.’”” Scattered up and down 
the block there are nine more, and 
up the four small alleys opening .-off 
the block there are more. How 
many I do not know, but at least 
two to each alley. 

And all this in spite of rigorous 
law-enforcément. Ours happens to 
be the city recently declared to be 
the dryest in the United States. 
There are raids without number. 
And yet— 

Law-enforcement is like going out 
with a shotgun to destroy a mos- 
quito. These little businesses are so 
small, so insignificant, so slippery, 
that it is almost impossible to catch 
them, or, catching them, to break 
them up. A shop is closed and its 
proprietor is fined and sent to prison. 
Immediately a new shop opens next 
door, run by his wife or his brother, 
or by his son. The new shop ig 
raided, and in his turn the acting 
proprietor has to pay a fine. which 
he can very well afford to do. The 
little shop makes so much money 
that a fine or two fs a very small 
overhead expense. 

The profession is carried on so that 
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the risks are slight and the chances 
of detection are few. And even if 
he is caught it doesn’t make much 
difference to the bootlegger. He 
can afford the fines and he accepts 
a term in prison with the same 
philosophy that other people accept 
a sojourn in a hospitai—unpleasant 
but necessary. The little shops sell 
“it’—as whiskey is always referr2d 
to in humble bootlegging circles— 
by the drink or by the small bottle. 
There is never more than a gallon 
on hand in these little shops. As 
a rule it is distilled in small quan- 
tities and in private homes. This is 
brought all day to the distributing 
centers. 

A buxom widow of my acquaint- 
ance, a German Jewess, runs a smail 
delicatessen-store. In the little kit- 
chen back of her shop she sells whis- 
key to the rowdies of the neighbor- 
hood and to college boys. Her son 
has a car in which he dashes up to 
the door every half-hour or so, nis 
arms full of packages. He has es- 
tablished a number of small stills 
tended by boy friends of his—less 
progressive souls who are glad to be 
in the bootlegging game without the 
responsibility—in the cellars and 
garrets of their homes. In dull times 
the widow clears $500 a week, in 
good times more. Her expenses are 
light: the upkeep of the car, the 
cheap and adulterated materials 
used in making the whiskey, the 
wages of the boys who tend the stills. 
A certain amount is lost through the 
boys selling it on the sly. The 
widow complains that ‘“‘you can't 
trust nobody no more.” 

As does the widow, so do her 
neighbors on either side of her. Not 
until her friend and rival across the 
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street, Mrs. Donelli, had been haul- 
ed into court for the $3rd time and 
had been ‘“‘away’’—the polite expres- 
sion for a jail term—several times, 
did she grow discouraged. Now she 
has retired from bootlegging, and 
with her earnings has set up a pros- 
perous butcher-shop in another 
neighborhood. Black Joe, who has 
one of his numerous stills up one of 
the alleys, has progressed to a lim- 
ousine and a white chauffeur. 


The conditions under which the 
whiskey is made are foul and dirty. 
The dirtier the court or alley, the 
less chance there is for the sniffing 
official nose to detect among odors 
rich and rare the peculiar odor of 
raw whiskey being distilled. The 
materials are, of course, the cheap- 
est possible. One shudders to think 
what these poisonous compounds 
must do to the human system. 


If bootlegging is bad for the con- 
sumer, it seems to be of great benetit 
to the bootlegger. It is like a s2- 
cialist’s dream gone mad. It is is 
though the great fortunes of the 
brewers and distillers had been con- 
fiscated and split up among the sub- 
merged, for which in good Red fash- 
ion they neither toil nor spin. 


By a curious paradox the law- 
breaker is lifted into the ‘“‘good citi- 
zen” class. From being a _ social 
problem, a drain on the relief or- 
ganizations of the city, he stands on 
his own feet. He achieves a new 
decency. He ceases to live in one 
room. The children go to school 
with clean clothes; and they are bet- 
ter nourished. The cheap and sen- 
sational movies are abandoned for 
the higher-priced ones showing The 
Thief of Bagdad or Peter Pan; the 
public bathhouses with their fee of 
from five cents to a quarter are pa- 
tronized oftener. Daring souls, after 
they have bought fur coats and an 
automobile, even install a bathtub. 
There is a little shy contribution to 
charity and plans are entertained for 
the children to ‘‘make the educa- 
tion.”’ 
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Nor is there any feeling of shame 
about the matter. Rather there is 
pride and satisfaction. Most of the 
bootleggers are foreign-born. with- 
out any inherited love for America 
or respect for her Institutions. !f 
Americans make these, to them, silly 
laws, which the Americans them- 
selves don't pretend to obey, why 
not profit by so delightful a state 
of affairs? This, indeed, is the 
America they came here looking for, 
a land in which a great deal of 
money can be made with practically 
no effort at all. The only thing 
that does worry them is what they 
consider the capitalistic greed which 
makes them pay fines and serve in 
prison when the proprietors of the 
big hotels, and the rich men’s clubs, 
go scot-free. 


The bootlegger is a big man to his 
friends, able to take his place with 
the ward-boss as a dispenser of 
benefits. He is generous and he 
builds up an atmosphere of good will. 
When he is forced to go to prison, 
he is regarded with sympathy and 
the respect due to a sufferer in a 
worthy cause. 


Of the absolute lowering of stand- 
ards, of the twisted point of view, 
of the distaste for honest work and 
contempt of authority, which all this 
money made so easily, this pleasant 
reward of unrighteousness, is going 
to give the boys and girls, it is dread- 
ful to think. The little boy who 
told me that the greatest thing in 
the world is to be rich, and that the 
easiest and best way in the world to 
get rich is ‘‘to sell booze to bums,” 
expressed an opinion lamentably 
common. 

Those who are trying to set in 
motion an effort to repeal the 18th 
Amendment will have two factors to 
fight: the sincere and earnest be- 
lievers in Prohibition—there seems 
to be little doubt that in some parts 


of the country it is a success—and 
the bootlegger. 
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Air Traffic in Europe 


Condensed from The Scientific American (July ‘'25) 


ONSIDER the neglect of com- 

mercial aviation in this coun- 

try, and then ask what in the 
world has become of American en- 
terprise. We invented the airplane, 
neglected it, and left to Europe the 
task of putting it into widely ex- 
tended commercial service. “As a 
people we are supposed to have a 
perfect genius for practicing rapid- 
fire time-saving methods in our in- 
dustrial activities. 

In the airplane, the Wrights gave 
us a time-saving machine which, if 
our business men had not been so 
possessed with the desire to make 
money and make it quickly, would 
today be one of our principal means 
of transportation for men, mail and 
light freight. Save for the fine work 
of the Army, the Navy, Air Postal 
Service and a few private firms, we 
have done practically nothing, leav- 
ing to Europe the developing of com- 
mercial transportation. 

Europe has a network of highly 
developed airways. Finely appoint- 
ed planes are running day by day 
with regularity and dispatch. As 
the most important line from west 
to east the route via Geneva-Zurich- 
Munich-Vienna-Bucharest-Constant!- 
nople-Ancora must be mentioned. 
Another important route goes from 
Munich via Berlin to Helsingfors ‘n 
Finland. 


On account of the great distances 
in Russia, the practical use of air- 
planes has more importance to the 
Soviet republic than to any other 
country in Europe. The most im- 
portant route in Russia goes from 
Leningrad, the former St. Peters- 
burg, via Moscow to Baku on the 
Caspian sea, with an extended line 
to Teheran in Persia. The impor- 
tance of such air routes for Russia 
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is best shown by pointing out, that 
the fastest express train from Mos- 
cow to Tiflis requires almost four 
days of uninterrupted traveling, 
while the airplane can negotiate the 
same distance in 23 hours. It could 
almost be said, that it is only by the 
extensive use of the airplane that 
the huge Russian republic for many 
years to come, can be effectively con- 
trolled from one center. 

The airplanes have the same out- 
standing importance for the traffic 
of Central Europe. A few figures 
will easily demonstrate it. The trip 
from Zurich, Switzerland, to Buda- 
pest, Hungary, today requires eight 
hours, including two stops of 30 
minutes each at Munich and Vienna, 
while the fastest express train would 
require 23 hours more. The cost of 
such a trip is only slightly higher 
than that of traveling by express 
train, the difference in price of the 
ticket from Zurich to Vienna being 
about $24. On the other hand the 
saving amounts to one whole work- 
ing day. 

If it be true that ‘‘Time is Money” 
the use of airplanes certainly repre< 
sents a saving which should appeal 
with great force to the modern busi- 
ness world. The trip from Paris to 
Constantinople, via Prague and Vi- 
enna, requires 25 flight hours, while 
if the traveler makes the same jour- 
ney by train, he spends three bore- 
some and wasted days in his seat. 

The German engineers have spent 
a great amount of energy in order 
to adapt their airplanes to practical 
use, and a large proportion of regu- 
lar air routes, especially in Russia, 
is carried on by German machines. 
The most popular German make is 
the Junker metal machine. Un- 
fortunately there are no official inter- 
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national statistics of the air traffic, 
and the only figures available are 
those of the Junker factories, which 
we shall use in order to demonstrate 
the enormous development of air 
traffic in Europe during the past 
three years. Three years. The traf- 
fic in Junker metal airplanes shows 
the following figures: 


1921 1923 

Passengers carried 2,230 26,509 
Mail and 

freight (lbs.) 5,500 147,407 


This imposing traffic was executed 
without a single accident and almost 
all flights reached their appointed 
destinations. 

Today the air traffic is an impor- 
tant factor in European life, and 
when the figures for the current year 
are published, they will again show 
a large increase in the number of 
Passengers and the amount of mer- 
chandise carried. 


It would seem that the carrying 
of passengers is the more important 
item in air traffic, but this is not 
so. The above figures and the sta- 
tistics of other countries prove that 
the delivery of freight through the 
air will be the backbone for the de- 
velopment of air traffic, as it is now 
the main revenue of railroads. With 
three and a half times more distances 
covered, the passenger traffic has in- 
creased ten times and the freight 30 
times. 


It is not only the postal service in 
Europe that makes increasing use of 
the air routes. Industrial and com- 
mercial interests are awaking to a 
realization of. the value of the high 
speed and ever increasing reliability 
of commercial air service. The 
present freight shipments include 
medicine, watches, jewelry, millin- 
er’s supplies, films, small novelties, 
laces, perfumery, flowers, and so on. 
It also is of great importance to the 
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trade, that the custom house for- 
malities are simplified, especially 
when the shipment has to cross the 
border lines of various states. Rus- 
sia and other countries make con- 
siderable use of the airplane traflic 
for the shipment of expensive furs. 
The German-Columbian Air Traffic 
Corporation ‘“‘Scadta” reported a 
case, where a bank crisis in Colum- 
bia was avoided through the delivery 
of 16 cases of banknotes and securi- 
ties within 24 hours. This shipment 
weighed 3,000 pounds. 

The airplanes used most extensive- 
ly for the European Air routes have 
a length of about 35 feet, a height 
of about 11 feet, and a width from 
wing to wing of 60 feet. The weight 
is 3,850 pounds and the carrying 
capacity 1,350 pounds. The m2- 
chines are built in their entirety of 
duralumin. The comfortable cabin 
offered to passengers does not nee‘ 
to fear comparison with our Pullman 
car. 

Without undue optimism, it may 
surely be claimed that the future 
of freight and passenger traffic in 
Europe is assured. As to the fate 
of the Zeppelin, although the prom- 
ise is not so great, the past perform- 
ance of the lighter-than-air type is 
such as to assure its future—provi-l- 
ed the formidable problems of land- 
ing and housing can be solved. 


So far as comfort, safety, speed 
and large radius of action are con- 
cerned, the Zeppelin has established 
itself. In Europe it has carried 
many thousands of passengers in 
regular service without an accident. 
The long-distance performances of 
our own Shenandoah and Los An- 
geles speak for themselves. That 
the British have faith in the lighter- 
than-air type is proved by their build- 
ing two of 5,000,000 cubic feet ca- 
pacity for service to India. 
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As I Like It 


Excerpts from Scribner’s Magazine 


William Lyon Phelps 


RROWSMITH is Sinclair Lewis’s 
best book. It is not probable 
that Arrowsmith will become a 

generic name like Babbitt, but the 
book contains heights and depths 
not to be found in the two previous 
novels. Even if the reader does not 
believe a word of what is said of 
doctors in general or of the founda- 
tions for medical research, the 
whole book is worth reading for the 
sake of one character—Leora. I 
insist that Main Street and Babbitt 
are nearer caricature than realism; 
but Leora is a living, breathing, 
extraordinarily lovable woman, the 
greatest of her author’s creations. 
It may be that Lewis meant to write 
a bitter satire on the medical pr>- 
fession; but the surest proof that 
he is a literary artist as well as a 
master of burlesque, is Leora. 

With a sure instinct for what is 
contemporary, he chose for hero a 
physician. In 1888 it was natural 
enough that Mrs. Humphry Ward 
should have selected a clergyman: 
but during the last 15 years the doc- 
tor is the winning card. People so 
different as Mary Roberts Rinehart 
and Arthur Schnitzler knew what 
they were about when they wrote 
“K’? and Doctor Bernhardi. The 
mystery of the priest and the glam- 
our of the soldier unite in the mod- 
ern specialist; and Lewis, who 
knows what the world is thinking 
and talking about, made no mistake 
in choosing Arrowsmith. 

After reading this brilliant novel, 
close the book and your eyes, and 
think how many country physicians 
are on their rounds healing the sick 
and cheering the  faint-hearted. 
Thank God for the surgeons, the 
practitioners, and the _ specialists! 
And you, who delight in seeing the 
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medicos satirized, you yourself will 
perhaps tomorrow.... 

A curious coincidence is the si- 
multaneous publication of Arro-w- 
smith and The Painted Veil, by 
Somerset Maugham. Both novels 
have as hero one who is an M. D. 
and a bacteriologist; in both novels 
he goes to a town where the inhabi- 
tants are dying like flies, fights the 
disease, and makes valuable experi- 
ments. This is the only similarity 
I have observed between Maugham 
and Lewis, the ultra-sophisticated 
Englishman and the primitive Amer- 
ican. For at heart Lewis hates con- 
vention. You will remember that 
his men are always trying to escape. 
The Main street doctor rebels by 
taking his boots off, Babbitt by g9- 
ing fishing and rejoicing in vulgar- 
ity, Arrowsmith by a laboratory in 
the forest. . . Yet I believe that 
one can be as virile in New York 
as in Montana, and as masculine in 
evening clothes as in overalls. ... 

Men, women, and children are 
interested in clothes. There has 
been no greater advance in comfort 
than in men’s garments. I wear low 
shoes the year round, and, except 
in formal evening attire, I have not 
worn a stiff shirt for 20 years. 
Never do I wear suspenders in the 
daytime, or a waistcoat in warm 
weather. And, as for the old-fash- 
ioned “‘heavies,” no, not by a long 
shot. The advance of civilization is 
shown mainly in the discarding of 
superfluous and therefore trouble- 
some garments, by both sexes. And 
a good thing it is. The human body 
in the temperate zone is freer than 
ever before. 

Look at the ancestral portraits, 
and see how the men were wrapped 
up, with stocks around the neck, 
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and huge boots around the ankle. 
: . The most uncomfortable male 
attire today is worn by American 
soldiers; high stiff coat-collars and 
stiff puttees must be the last word 
in human misery. The English 
Officers looked more comfortable 
with their soft rolling collars... 


Two very fine books that will in- 
terest all lovers of the sea are The 
Tale of Our Merchant Ships, by 
Charles E. Cartwright, and Magellan, 
by Arthur Hildebrand, whose Blue 
Water I praised some months ago. 
Mr. Cartwright’s stirring story of 
sailing ships makes me mourn their 
extinction and the loss of the glory 
they brought to the United States. 
He states many facts quite new to 
me. It seems that the big, fuil- 
rigged American ships of the fifties, 
which had to sail the seven seas with 
enormous cargoes, made faster time 
than has ever been achieved by the 
modern sailing yacht, which is built 
only for speed. McKay in Boston 
built Lightning, which on her maid- 
en run to Liverpool covered in one 
day’s sailing the amazing distance 
of 436 miles. It was 23 years he- 
for any steamship equalled the speed 
of the Lightning. ... 


I have met two dogs in Augusta. 
One is a huge Newfoundland, and 
the other a Pomeranian. I am not 
versed in zoology; but is there any 
other animal of such divergence in 
size? A Great Dane and a Pom are 
both dogs. How unlike man! The 
physical divergence in man is incon- 
siderable; the Chinese giant, eight 
feet four inches, was not nearly so 
far from Barnum’s Midgets as the 
canine range. But when it comes 
to the consideration of character, 11 
is quite the other way around. No 
dogs are villains. But think of S:. 
Francis and Cesare Borgia, St. An- 
thony and Casanova! 

I divide all readers into two class- 
es: those who read to remember, and 
those who read to forget. Unfortu- 
nately the second class is larger 
than the first. But there are times 
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when every one must read to torget; 
on a tedious railway journey, or dur- 
ing convalescence after illness, or 
under the shadow of grief. Let me 
therefore recommend three new 
novels, which are so exciting that I 
will guarantee to all readers forget- 
fulness of environment, pain, and 
what is most difficult to forget, one’s 
own self. These are A Voice from 
The Dark, by Eden Phillpotts; The 
Monster, by ‘“‘Harrington Hext’’; and 
Black Cargo, by J. P. Marquand. All 
three are veritable thrillers. And 
there are times in every one’s ex- 
istence when a thriller is the only 
adequate remedy to prescribe. ... 


A Polish student once drew for 
me a distinction between the super- 
ficial manners of the French and the 
Germans. He said: If you tell a co- 
lossal falsehood to a German he will 
shout brutally, ‘“‘Nicht mdoglich!”’ 
Tell the same story to a Frenchman, 
and though he has no faith either in 
you or in your story, he will say po- 
litely, ‘“‘Tres intéressant, Monsieur.” 
... Yet I believe all national gener- 
alizations are faise. I care nothing 
for a man’s nationality; only for his 
individuality. For example: even 
before the war we were told that 
Prussian military officers were insuf- 
ferable; no doubt this was and is 
true of some of them. But the only 
Prussian lieutenants whom I met in- 
timately abroad were as modest, 
kindly, and considerate as any of 
my American friends. ... 

Among the new novels, The Con- 
stant Nymph, by Margaret Kennedy. 
is especially notable. The jaded 
reader will get a new sensation... 
An admirable and thrilling mystery 
novel is The House of Arrow, by 
A. E. W. Mason. You can’t let it 
alone if you read the first chapter. 
... Twice Thirty is selling like six- 
ty. And the reason is not to Le 
found in the vast and well-deserved 
success of the former book, Tue 
Americanization of Edward Bok. The 
author, a born raconteur, had his 
wits sharpened by journalism, and 
knows exactly how to tell a story. 
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Why the Pace That Kills? 


Condensed from Hearst’s International-Cosmopolitan 


Channing Pollock, Author of “The Fool,” “Roads of Destiny,” etc. 


HE average successful man 
spends the first half of his life 
seeking prominence and the last 
half seeking obscurity. 
The most significant manifestation 
of our time is the failure of suc- 


cess. This article is intended to teil 
you why. Because, of course, you 
won’t believe it. 1 didn’t and 


wouldn’t and neither will any other 
young fellow in ‘‘the first half.’’ 

I’m tempted to begin by swearing 
that I’m not disgruntled, or a crab, 
or a nervous wreck, or obsessed with 
my own importance. But really, 
though this ought to be autobiogra- 
phy, it isn’t. Here J is the symbol 
of a type. Iam a hundred thousand 
Americans. Like most of my kind, 
I want to live in a lighthouse—but 
in all probability I never shall. I’m 
tired, and I know what makes me 
tired, and if I eam a crab or a nerv- 
ous wreck—my denial notwithstand- 
ing—so are nine men out of ten who 
have got anywhere near the top in 
America. 

I know as many “‘big’’ people, in 
every walk of life, as anybody who 
doesn’t make a business of it, and 
you may take my word for it that 
every one of them is asking, ‘‘What’s 
it all about?”’ 

“I’m caught in the machine,’ one 
says. ‘I always said I’d quit when 
I got to a certain point, but now 
I've passed that point and can’t quit. 
What’s it all about?’”’ 

Another says, “I made, $180,000 
last year, but I don’t get a minute 
to have any fun with it. I’d give 
$50,000 to go fishing. I grind day 
and night—and what for?’’ 

A third tells me, ‘‘My wife doesn’t 
like it because I’ve never any time 
for her. How can I go to dinners 
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and parties? And if I did, I can't 
talk anything but business or enjoy 
anything but work. What’s it all 
about?’ 

‘“Funny!’’ a business man said to 
me the other night, his haggard face 
thrust over his desk. “Funny. My 
head aches. Do you ever get so you 
can’t think? Guess I’ll lie down ten — 
minutes and catch my second wind! 
You know, I’ve been having a 
smash-up every year or two!” 

“My confounded old body!” ex- 
claimed another. “It won’t go the 
distance!”’ 

Once upon a time I thought poorly 
paid clerks made up the clientele of 
cheap restaurants. I was wrong; 
it’s millionaires. With an hour for 
luncheon, the clerks have time to 
loiter, but stroll into an automat at 
noon and note the prosperous busi- 
ness men swapping nickels for some- 
thing to be swallowed in haste and 
repented at leisure. Look around at 
dusk and you’ll observe that the 
strap-hangers carry newspapers with 
cross-word puzzles to occupy their 
evenings. The loungers in the lim- 
ousines clasp bulging brief bags. For 
them the whistle never blows. 

Leaving my office late on Thanks- 
giving, I asked the elevator man as 
I went down: ‘‘Everybody here to- 
day?” “No,” he replied. “Only the 
bosses.”’ 

The wages of success—like the 
wages of sin—is death. Only war 
provides a greater casualty list. Pon- 
der the head-lines. ‘‘Noted Clergy- 
man Suffers Collapse,” ‘Famous Au- 
thor, Nerves Wrecked, Blows Out 
His Brains.”’ 

Every week I’m besought to send 
two or three cheering letters to as 
many men of my craft in hospita's 
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or sanitariums. Addressing one— 
not unknown to this magazine—the 
other day, I wrote from an envious 
heart: 


“Your wife tells me that you are 
enjoying another sojourn in a rest- 
cure. The news reminds me of the 
family physician sent in to attend 
a sick butler, who, hearing confes- 
sion that the man had taken to bed 
only because his employer owed him 
$100, remarked: ‘She owes me nine 
hundred. Move over!’ If I could 
choose any habitation on earth for 
myself at the present moment it 
would be either a hospital or a nice 
secluded jail.’’ 


In successful authorship, as in 
other pursuits, it isn’t the authorship 
that makes trouble; it’s the success. 
The aspiring novelist or dramatist 
may dream in library or garret. 
That’s one reason the book or play 
that ‘“lands’’ him is usually good. 
“‘Landed,”’ he joins the ranks of the 
disturbed and harrassed. That’s one 
reason he rarely does anything else 
worth while. 


Success is a business in itself. To 
foster and develop it, and make what 
people call ‘‘the most of it,’’ is a job 
requiring as much skill and industry 
as that which created it. One inter- 
view rejected, ten dinners refused, 
a hundred well-meant letters un- 
answered can go far toward spiking 
your best guns. Writing, too, is 3 
business, and nowadays the business 
takes so much time and attention 
that there isn’t much left for the 
writing. Modern authorship isn’t a 
matter of oily locks and bow ties, 
but of contracts and attorneys, files, 
card indices, and secretaries. 


In the reverberating and sea-se- 
cured fastness of a lighthouse, I 
guarantee to turn out three thought- 
ful plays a year. In my town flat 
or my office, or in the club-house 
known as my “country-home” I'm 
lucky to complete one play in three 
years. 


Business and being busy, and con- 
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stant interruptions of every sort, 
however, are not the chief reasons 
for dreaming of a nice, remote light- 
house. If, lucky reader, you have 
done important work and done it 
well and profitably, without having 
become a cinder in the public eye, 
you probably know little of the num- 
ber, variety and persistence of the 
two-legged pest. 


Classified broadly, pests include 
members of George Ade’s ‘‘I-Knew- 
Him-When” Club, lion - hunters, 
would-be collaborators, friends of 
would-be collaborators, would-be 
actors, friends of would-be actors, 
distant relatives and some not so 
distant, self-made pals, committee 
formers, anthology compilers, people 
who want you to work free for the 
babies’ milk fund or their own, peo- 
ple who believe that charity begins 
at home (your home) and that the 
purse of the well-known man must 
be inexhaustible, people with sug- 
gestions for improving your play, 
advice-seekers, easy telephoners and 
ready letter writers. J don’t include 
autograph hunters, because the man 
who says he isn’t flattered by a re- 
quest for an autograph is a liar. 


Sometimes, when you're tired and 
nerve-worn and have seen more 
thousands of meaningless. people 
than usual, the world seems a sort 
of pit in which you are surrounded 
by floating phantom faces, while a 
Niagara of words tumbles upon your 
aching head. . . . Escape is hopeless. 

I am one of the thousands of 
whom might be said what Lee said 
of the South—‘‘All we want is to be 
let alone.” A few good friends, and 
a garden; the stars and the sea; a 
pipe, a few good books, a little music 
—not radio’d—and ‘‘time to sun mv- 
self and grow.” I don’t care how 
hard the work, if I can do it in my 
slippers—and needn’t shave; and if 
there’s time to do it carefully and 
thoughtfully, tranquilly and at leis- 
ure, without hurry, distraction and 
interruption. 
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The Literature of Despair 


Condensed from The Century (July ’25) 
Glenn Frank, Editor of The Century 


INCE the war there has been pour- 
ing from our presses a plentiful 
and popular literature of des- 

pair. Its net effect is to say that 
we are facing a new dark age. If 
this literature consisted entirely of 
generalizations, even generalizations 
by such distinguished minds as Pro- 
fessor Santayana and Dean Inge, we 
might feel justified in taking it wita 
a rather large grain of salt, and at- 
tributing it to the special tempera- 
ment, the faulty digestion, or the 
post-war weariness of the prophet in 
question. But this becomes impos- 
sible when we realize that the major 
part of the literature of despair has 
been written, or at least inspired, 
not by generalizers, but by special- 
ists, by biologists, psychologists, 
economists, administrators, states- 
men, historians, and moralists. 

I think I have followed this litera- 
ture of despair with a fair faith- 
fulness since the war. And I think 
I am at least within hailing distance 
of accuracy when I say that this lit- 
erature has been inspired by at least 
seven distinct fears. 

First, the biological fear. I mean 
by this the fear that biologicaliy 
mankind is plunging downward, that 
we are reproducing from our less fit 
human stocks rather than from our 
better human stocks. In simple 
terms this means that the best fami- 
lies are having the smallest families, 
and that the worst families are hav- 
ing the largest families. The fear 
that haunts the mind of the biolo- 
gist is the fear that, if this procedure 
goes on, the race must sooner or 
later face biologic bankruptcy. The 
biologist is a little alarmed when he 
sees birth control practiced by the 
fit and passed up by the unfit. 

Second, the psychological fear. I 
mean by this the fear that the crowd- 
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man and crowd-processes of thinking 
are shoving to the wall the freedom- 
loving and creative-minded individu- 
al upon whom we have hitherto look- 
ed as the necessary initiator of in- 
tellectual and social advance. This 
fear of the domination of the in- 
dividual cit*en by the crowd is of 
course most keenly realized in time 
of war. In time of war the indi- 
vidual citizen is nothing; the crowd 
is everything. The thought of the 
nation is cut to a pattern. With 
striking unanimity, we give up 
thought as well as sugar for the 
duration of the war. When war 
comes, both morals and intelligence 
are adjourned, and the mob is su- 
preme. . But—and this is the 
thing we are likely to forget—war 
only dramatizes in the extreme a 
thing that is taking place more subt- 
ly in peace-time. We are citizens 
of a crowd-civilization that seeks to 
standardize thought in terms of 
crowd-judgments. And the psycho!l- 
ogist fears crowd-judgments as he 
fears a plague. 

Third, the political fear—the fear 
that the thing we call democracy is 
not delivering the goods we expected 
it to deliver. Most of us believe that 
the future belongs to democracy. 
But even democracy cannot be turned 
loose to grow up of its own sweet 
will. Like a colt, it needs attention. 
American democracy is clearly facing 
a new phase. We have reached the 
end of the quantitative extension of 
democracy; now we must undertake 
the qualitative development of de- 
mocracy. Can we do it? Some 
think not. There are several points 
in their indictment of democracy. 

First, that in the normal run of 
things democracies do not put into 
power their greatest men. Second, 
that democracy is an easy victim of 
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catchwords, that democracy will fol- 
low a demagogue’s slogam more 
quickly than it will follow estab- 
lished fact or sound argument. 
Third, that democracy when aroused 
may be dominated by insanity, but 
when not aroused may be paralyzed 
by inertia. Fourth, that democracy 
may easily become as inquisitorial 
and as tyranical as a dictator or 
monarch, hounding the minority 
man who is not content to be a mere 
phonograph record of the mob either 
in his ideas or in his actions... . 
These counts, of course, do not ex- 
haust the skepticism of democracy 
that is abroad in the modern mind. 

Fourth, the economic fear — the 
fear that an industrial civilization, 
resting upon minute division of 
labor, machine production, stand- 
ardization of product, and quantity 
production, carries within itself the 
seeds of its own destruction, the fear 
that such a civilization must be time 
exalt quantity above quality and kill 
the soul of the people that accepts it. 

Fifth, the historical fear — the 
fear that haunts the minds of men 
whose study of history has led them 
to the conclusion that the life of 
nations and civilizations moves in 
cycles; tnat nations run fairly cn 
schedule through birth, babyhood, 
radiant youth, middle life, old age, 
and death. And they have drawn 
neat charts of the cycle of our West- 
ern civilization showing that we are 
drawing toward the end of a great 
adventure. 

Sixth, the administrative fear—the 
fear that the institutions of Western 
civilization have become so big and 
complicated that we simply are not 
equal to the job of managing them 
effectively any longer; the fear that 
many of our empires, and states, and 
industrial ._organizations, and _ uni- 
versities, have passed the point at 
which bigness is an asset; that we 
are not breeding enough men who 
are big enough to run them wisely 
and effectively. This fear has led 
many students to insist that Western 
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civilization must either breed more 
great administrators or reorganize 
its life in terms of smaller and more 
manageable units. 


Seventh, the moral fear—the fear 
that the present generation is quiie 
definitely on the loose, morally 
adrift, without rudder or compass. 
Judging the younger’ generation 
seems to have become a profession 
all by itself. That there are legiti- 
mate grounds for moral fear regard- 
ing the future of our civilization can- 
not be denied. We must remember, 
however, that financiers as well as 
flappers may pursue shoddy ideals, 
that statesmen as well as preachers 
may become heretic to the right, that 
morals are social as well as personal, 
public as well as private. It is desir- 
able to keep in mind the fact that 
this moral fear has to do with both 
aspects of morals... 


I have not attempted to suggest 
the books that these seven fears have 
inspired. Even the most highly se- 
lected bibliography of this literature 
of despair would fill this issue of the 
magazine. The reasons for its pop- 
ularity seem fairly obvious. First, 
it is dramatic just because it pro- 
nounces a judgment of doom. Fy 
and large, pessimism has a higher 
journalistic value than optimism. 
The man who predicts the end of che 
world is always good for a head-line 
and several columns of copy. Sec- 
ond, the literature of despair is a 
literature of generalizations. It is 
easy to read. The average reader 
ean shiver at it, as children shiver 
in the nursery at tales of ghosts an 1 
goblins. 

I believe, of course, that side by 
side with this literature of despair is 
an even more significant literature of 
hope. And I do not mean a litera- 
ture of mere trumped-up optimism. 
I mean a literature that uncovers our 
sources of health, as this literature 
of despair has uncovered the causes 
of our disease. It is this literature 
of hope that I shall discuss next 
month. 
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London Without a Guidebook 


Excerpta from Woman's Home Companion (July '26) 


Frederick Lewis 


ONDON isn’t beautiful in the 
usual sense; not as Paris is, or 
Vienna. It is crooked, and 

twisted, and grimy, and dark. A 
city of baffling vastness. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of the cold wind that 
makes you ache outside and the 
heavy food that makes you ache in- 
side, there is a mellowness to Lon- 
don and London life which is some- 
thing more than beauty. To find this 
mellowness, you don’t need a guide- 
book. Just get on a bus, and go 
anywhere! 

Personally, I like to begin where 
your true Britisher hopes to end: at 
Westminster, I never cease to thrill, 
as I turn the pages of an abbey pray- 
er book and suddenly realize that I 
may be sitting on Dryden—with one 
foot on Swift. The abbey itself is 
a fine, big, solemn church, grayed 
outside by centuries of British foz, 
cluttered inside by memorials to» 
British dust. There are finer church- 
es; but none so impressive, none 
so alive with undying dead. Darwin 
and Newton, Wesley and Watts, 
Chatham and Pitt! There is noth- 
ing in England more glorious than 
England’s past. 

Always, in London, you find your- 
self thrilling to English achievement 
for century after century; as you 
gaze at all that remains of the old 
Palace of Whitehall; as you count 
off the windows of the banqueting 
hall until you come to the second 
on the north, through which Charles 
I. walked bravely to his scaffold 
death; when you see, almost side 
by side, Napoleon’s favorite chair 
and Wellington’s choicest umbrella, 
Cromwell’s sword and Nelson’s let- 
ters to his ‘‘dearest Emma”’! 

Whitehall is a street. All around 
are government buildings. The For- 
eign Office clerks wear high hats; 
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and rush about with brief cases; and 
look thoroughly’ unintelligent -— 
whereas every last man of them 
knows everything there is to know 
about Europe. 

Scotland Yard—arch foe of crooks 
and amateur detectives. Here is 
where you should stop a moment an4 
read several volumes of Sherlock 
Holmes. . Just beyond are the 
Horse Guards, in their brilliant uni- 
forms and flashing trappings. 

High on a building at the begin- 
ning of the Strand is a sign, ‘“‘Eng- 
lish-speaking Union.’’ The Union is 
an organization for promoting better 
feeling between the two great Anglo- 
Saxon peoples. Its officials are just 
waiting for a chance to promote 
yours by making your stay in Lon- 
don notable. Drop in to see them 
and let them tell you how not to 
miss anything good. 

The Strand is an extraordinary 
street, with the reputation of Broad- 
way. Down little lanes which pass 
almost unheeded, are the mammoth 
hotels, the Savoy and the Cecil, 
whose dining-rooms overlook the 
Thames. These hotels are great fav- 
orites with Americans, because they 
contain most things that you can’t 
get at home. Down another nar- 
row lane, is Adelphi Terrace, where 
Barrie, Shaw and Galsworthy bang 
their typewriters with one eye on 
fame and the other on each other’s 
windows. 

Fleet Street is much more than 
the London Park Row. It is Park 
Row. as Park Row might be if it 
ran through Concord and Lexington 
and Cambridge and Greenwich Vil- 
lage, and Boston, and the whole state 
of Indiana, and were lined with Bun- 
ker Hill monuments and Plymouth 
Rocks. Dr. Johnson and Samuel 
Pepys and little Boswell are hiding 
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around every corner. ... Blackfriar’s 
Bridge, Cheapside, Paternoster Row, 
Ludgate Circus! These street signs 
read like the advertisements of the 
latest edition of Charles Dickens’ 
best known works. And as we roll 
through the final stretches of the 
“Street of Ink,’’ St. Paul’s rears its 
noble dome. If St. Paul’s falls, Lon- 
don falls. Just as well envisage 
New York without its skyline. 

Regent Street is lined on both 
sides with department stores, all the 
way to Oxford Street, where Mr. 
Selfridge of Chicago startled the 
British capital by establishing a 
modern store in a building built es- 
pecially for the purpose. The usual 
London way is to start on the groun4 
floor of what looks like a private 
house, and then, as the business 
grows, to spread backward and up- 
ward and to each side into a maze 
of small oblong rooms. 

Piccadilly, greatest of London 
streets, takes its majestic way to- 
ward the parts of London where nire 
people in novels always live. ... If 
you can worm your way into one of 
these English homes, do so. Have 
no shame about it; for you don’t seo 
much of your typical Londoner in 
restaurants. The best for the pur- 
pose are the cheap tea rooms, where 
long gueues of typical Londoners 
wait every afternoon at four-thirty 
for their tea and scones. 

Theater-going in London is an ex- 
perience. You reach your seats 
through circuitous tunnels which 
end by injecting you suddenly and 
prominently into the auditorium at 
most unexpected and conspicuous 
points. If you take a wrong turn 
during your trip in these catacombs, 
you land in the bar. The custom of 
serving tea at matinees and coffee 
at evening performances—between 
the acts and right at your seat—tis 
a gracious one that we might well 
copy. But the best thing in the 
British theater is the British audi- 
ence. Every class is there. 

Hyde Park is at its best on Sunday 
after church, especially the fashion- 
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able promenade, where there is an 
all-the-year-round Easter parade. On 
a fine day, the sight is charminglv 
typical of the contrasting phases ot 
London’s social life. You hear park 
orators and their bolshevistic tirades 
against just such a world as still 
survives in the fashion parade. And, 
indifferent alike to the old order and 
the new, you see the British people, 
scattered about the grass in family 
groups listening to the music. 

You won’t get so much from a 
general survey of London as you do 
of Paris because Paris is a city of 
design, of jeweled symmetry, and it 
must be seen as a whole to be ap- 
preciated; whereas London is a 
great sprawling figure without either 
design or symmetry; just a long 
string of notable streets and squares 
and houses and memories. Neverthe- 
less, see it all with Cook. And see 
Hampton Court and Marlowe and 
Maidenhead, so as to get some idea 
of the London suburban counfry. 

But don’t give up all your London 
time to “‘sights.”’ Save a few min- 
utes to stand in the center of Picca- 
dilly Circus and see the traffic go 
by; to run down to Wimbledon and 
Hurlingham to watch the upper class 
Englishman at play; to sit in the 
parks; to loaf in the Strand. Re- 
member, London’s charm is it people. 

Dickens knew these people. So 
did Thackeray, and Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Conan Doyle seems to 
me to give the clearest picture of 
the London that we know. But one 
should not stop at the Baker Street 
of Doyle. There is also the Villiers 
Street of Kipling, the Bloomsbury of 
Leonard Merrick, the Kensington 
Gardens of Barrie’s Peter Pan, the 
Tavistock Street of Locke’s Beloved 
Vagabond, the Limehouse of Burke’s 
Limehouse Nights. And there is the 
London of Arnold Bennett, of Gil- 
bert Chesterton, of Bernayd Shaw, of 
Wells and Walpole, Swinnerton and 
May Sinclair. As a preparation for 
a London visit, I would rather read 
a dozen hooks by these novelists 
than to own a hundred guidebooks. 
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Prohibition in Kansas 


Condensed from McClure’s Magazine (July '25) 


Elmer T. Peterson, Editor Wichita Beacon 


ANSAS has had prohibition about 

45 years. If any state is dry, 

Kansas ought to be. Yet the 
Kansas man who thinks prohibition 
is a failure always says: “I can 
buy booze right over the counter ir 
any town you want to name. They’re 
selling it wide open. Prohibition is 
a farce.’’ 

Inasmuch as the experience of 
Kansas in enforcing prohibition is 
likely to be duplicated by the nation 
at large, it is interesting to get the 
actual facts. First of all, much loose 
talk about prohibition overlooks one 
little bet—tthe law of supply and de- 
mand. This law is inexorable. Even 
bootleggers obey it. If there were 
plenty of liquor easily available, the 
price would be low. Here are the 
latest quotations in Kansas, gleaned 
from police court records: 

Present 


20 vrs. ago price 

Weene: MND. .0.00<5 Unsalable $16.00 
Corn whisky, bottled 

i WO seaccacee’s 10 to 50c 5.00 
Rye whisky, simi- 

larly bottled ..... 50c¢ 5.00 
Bourbon whisky ....$1.25 No quo. 
Bourbon whisky, burnt 

sugar color, imi- 

tation taste ...... $15.00 


White mule is pure grain alcohol 
diluted with water. In the old days 
nobody cared to bother with it. Corn 
whisky had much the same status, 
as one could get trade-marked 
whisky at a low price. White mule, 
corn whisky, Canadian and Mexican 
whiskies, radiator fluid, wood alco- 
hol, canned heat and similar ‘“‘bot- 
tled lightning’’ were not sought as 
beverages until 1917, being consid- 
ered too dangerous to experiment 
with. Now they are in demand by 
those with an insatiable thirst. 

Anybody, therefore. who says that 
it is just as easy to get booze in 
Kansas now as it was ten years ago 
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is simply talking the cuckoo lan- 
guage. The rougher the path of the 
bootlegger, the higher the price of 
his commodity. The high price is 
prima facie evidence and exact proof 
of scarcity. 

Of course the same thing goes for 
the rest of the country. If there 
were plenty of liquor there would be 
competition among dealers and price- 


cutting. It takes a lot of money to 
operate rum-running boats. The op- 
erators take a long chance. Some2- 


what different from the time one 
could get a drink of guaranteed stuff 
by entering a near-by saloon. 

And what does the hootch-hound 
get? He is at the mercy of the 
poisoned and adulterated slop, for it 
is the old story of caveat empior 
with a vengeance! The buyer has 
to do all the bewaring, because he 
dare not “squeal” on the seller. The 
law will not protect him against 
adulterated liquor. Possession is an 
offense just as sale is. The vendor 
of poison booze, therefore, goes 
about his business complacently, as 
far as the welfare of the consumer 
is concerned. 

The increased wave of drinking in 
Kansas after the enactment of the 
Volstead Law was a passing phe- 
nomenon. It meant simply this: 
Newspapers, motion pictures, vaude- 
ville sketches and other means of 
propaganda carried a furious wave 
of prohibition jokes. A few Kansans 
who had never thought of liquor 
except as a disreputable thing fell 
in line with the general theme and 
thought it was a smart thing to poke 
fun at prohibition and perchance 
take a sly drink out of a hip-flask. 

The important thing is this: the 
supply of liquor in Kansas is poten- 
tially unlimited, but actually small. 
Kansas could produce a super-abun- 
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dance of liquor made of cereals or 
fruits, if it were not for law en- 
forcement, and the more important 
fact that the great majority of the 
people have been educated away 
from the taste for intoxicants. 

Former Governor Henry J. Allen 
bought the Wichita Beacon in 1907 
and made it a crusader against the 
100 saloons in Wichita running in 
open defiance of state law, more than 
25 years after that law was passed. 
The saloons were driven out and the 
town went dry. He said recently, 
after shocking disclosures of official 
corruption in New Jersey, and else- 
where on the liquor frontiers: ‘This 
great ado about the enforcement of 
the liquor laws is one of the signs 
that presage the clamping down of 
the lid. Nothing that has taken 
place recently is as bad as things 
that happened in Kansas 20 years 
after the passage of the state pro- 
hibitory law. It’s great news. It 
shows the American conscience is 
being stirred up. The fight in the 
nation today is just like it was in 
Kansas 20 years ago, except that it 
is on a larger scale. 

“When I came to Wichita,’”’ he 
continued, ‘‘some of the best people 
in town— including prohibitionists— 
told me that I was butting my head 
against a stone wall. They had 
come to the conclusion that the law 
couldn’t be enforcel. When we be- 
gan our fight, policemen were bought 
and sold. There was corruption all 
about. Yet Kansas had been under 
a supposed prohibition regime for 
more than 20 years! It seems to 
me that the public conscience is get- 
ting action more quickly now than 
it did in Kansas. 

“The very fact that the newspapers 
are devoting a lot of space to the 
rum scandals shows that they are 
actually concerned over them. If 
they were taking them for granted, 
as they did in Kansas for many years, 
there would be occasion for alarm. 
It takes publicity and a jarring of 
public conscience to bring about the 
enforcement of the prohibition law. 
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“One of the chief obstacles in the 
old days was that you couldn’t get 
a jury that would follow the law. 
They didn’t believe in it. Now, no 
judge has any trouble in obtaining 
a jury that will act according to 
the findings. The sentiment has 
changed. I think the same will hap- 
pen all over the country, particu- 
larly if the states enact laws with 
teeth in them. In Kansas the law 
holding property owners responsible 
if liquor is sold on their premises 
helps wonderfully. Also, the law 
providing for the confiscation of 
automobiles carrying liquor.’ 


There are thousands of young 
men of 30 in Kansas who never saw 
a saloon. The presence of this gen- 
eration has had a tremendous teach- 
ing force. It has given direction to 
the idealism of the state. 

When the Volstead Law was en- 
acted the state and Tocal officers in 
Kansas began to place too much de- 
pendence upon federal enforcement. 
But now the local officials are get- 
ting back their sense of responsi- 
bility. The dryness approximating 
1917, 1918 and 1919 will soon be 
restored. The pre-war stocks are 
exhausted. Drinkers are going blind 
from consuming wood alcohol. The 
joke is wearing off. It is impossible 
to be assured of getting the ‘real 
stuff,’”’ even by going to the coast 
for foreign importations, for it is 
known now that the importers 
are using adulterants and poison 
hootch just as American bootleggers 
do, for the substitutes are cheaper 
and there is no recourse for the 
buyer. 

But the most eloquent evidence of 
all is the price. Nobody can argue 
that booze is plentiful when the quo- 
tations are $15 to $18 a quart for 
an article that may have been manu- 
factured in a near-by barn, colored 
with burnt sugar, given a peculiar 
taste by chemical means, and 
adorned with a label manufactured 
in New York by a man who knows 
the names of all the principal dis- 
tillers in London and Paris. 
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The Real “Cappy” Ricks 


Condensed from The Dearborn independent (May 30, '25) 


Pierce Cummings 


FEW years ago an American 

startled the calm tranquillity 0? 

Chinese officialdom with the an- 
nouncement, “IJ am going to operate 
a line of steamers up the Yangtze 
River to Chungking.” The officials 
said in effect and in unison, “It can’t 
be done.”’ 

And so indeed it seemed. Chung- 
king is on the very “Roof of the 
World,” 1,400 miles inland from 
Shanghai. The Yangtze River has 
miles of treacherous rapids, deep 
gorges, sharp twists and_ turns. 
Ichang Gorge is a sheer cliff hewed 
in solid rock 15 miles long; Yao 
Tsan Ho is a long stretch of danger- 
ous rapids; and there are the Gorges 
of the Yellow Flower and the Brass 
Gong. Washan Gorge, 22 miles in 
length, has towering cliffs risinz 
sometimes to a height of 5,000 feet. 
And there were bandits! 

“It can’t be done,” the Wise Men 
of the East reiterated. But the 
American did it. He designed and 
built special steamers to battle 
through the rapids. He brought 
brave men, and skilled, from his own 
country to man the ships. When 
the steamers were first fired upon 
by the bandits he had the pilot 
houses incased in armor, and he 
mounted guns on the decks. And 
the ships continued to sail! 

That American was Robert Dol- 
lar. ... Not very long ago, as time 
is rated, he was a penniless chore 
boy, a cook in a shanty, a roustabout 
logger. Today he is hailed as prob- 
ably the greatest figure in shipping 
that the United States has produced 
in a century. He was a failure at 
28. And yet a few months back he 
amazed traders of all the world by 
starting a line of ships around the 
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globe that operates on railroad 
schedule, 14 days apart—an accom- 
plishment unheard of before in all 
the history of commerce. 

Does all this sound like fiction? 
Possibly, and with reason, for Robert 
Dollar is known to thousands not as 
the flesh-and-blood sailor of ships 
and master of men, but as “Cappy” 
Ricks, the genial, hard-headed, as- 
tute hero of Peter B. Kyne’s popular 
stories. From the abundant wealth 
of Robert Dollar’s life has been 
drawn much of the material for these 
famous tales of the sea. 

To the people of other nations, of 
China or of Scotland or of Siam, for 
example, Robert Dollar is honored as 
one of the greatest of all Americans. 
“Robert Dollar,’’ said one authority 
on the Orient recently, “is regarded 
by high Chinese officials as the go4d- 
father of their country. He prob- 
ably has more influence there than 
any other American who ever lived, 
possibly than any other Occidental. 
He is largely instrumental, through 
his own personal efforts, for the 
wide spread of Christianity in China 
in recent years.”’ 

Not long ago Captain and Mrs. 
Dollar celebrated their 50th wedding 
anniversary. Hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of messages and gifts pcured 
in from all parts of the world. 

One secret of Captain Dollar’s suc- 
cess in life lies in his deep and sia- 
cere reverence for God. In one of 
the greatest lumber plants of the 
world, owned by Captain Dollar, is 
a little chapel. Every time Captain 
Dollar visits this mill (and this is 
typical of all his conduct)) his first 
act, no matter how pressing busi- 
ness may be, is to go to this chapal 
and there ask for Divine guidance. 
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He is like that in all his tremend- 
ous business dealings. 


“A man,” he told me, “must b2 
fair to be successful. He cannot 
break faith with his fellow men and 
hope to have them keep faith with 
him.” 


The people of China know that 
Robert Dollar is fair. No race on 
earth is so hard to penetrate as the 
Chinese, but none gives such full 
measure of trust and confidence in 
return for fair dealing. ‘It took 
me nearly four years to get within 
that barrier of reserve which sur- 
rounds every Chinese of higher 
caste,”’ Captain Dollar said. “Once 
they learned, however, that I was a 
friend nothing in their power was 
too good for me.”’ 

Mr. Dollar has great faith in China. 
“China will some day be one of the 
great nations of the world,’ he de- 
clared. ‘‘Her salvation lies in Chris- 
tianity. It is astounding how rapid- 
ly the Chinese are turning to our 
religion. Recently I attended a ban- 
quet at which the only guests were 
members of the Pekin government 
cabinet and myself. The ordinary 
bonds of restraint were absent; and 
I learned there that fully half the 
members of the cabinet were Chris- 
tians. But for political reasons they 
do not make that general knowledge 
in their own country. 

“The era of the Pacific is just at 
its inception,’”’ the Captain continued. 
“The center of trade is moving west- 
ward, always westward. The great 
nations of the Orient are slowly 
awakening from their centuries of 
sloth. Their undeveloped resources, 
their potentialities, are gigantic, stu- 
pendous; they are almost beyond 
reckoning. 

“Commerce on the Pacific Ocean 
will some day be so great as to dwarf 
the commerce of all history. And 
as the commerce on the Pacific de- 
velops, so will that section of the 
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United States bordering on the Pa- 
cific. The future of the West Coast 
is so linked up with this advance as 
to be inevitable.” 


Captain Dollar started on his own 
march westward at the age of 14 
when, with his father, he migrated 
from Scotland to Canada. After 
years of apprenticeship, he entered 
business with a partner when he was 
28 years old. The enterprise soou 
failed and he was left penniless. 
Presently he started westward again, 
this time to Michigan, where he 
opened a lumber mill. It was a suc- 
cess. In 1893 he proceeded to Cali- 


fornia, where he established another 
mill. 


Captain Dollar was 57 years oid 
when he purchased his first boat. In 
the beginning he intended to trans- 
port only his own product, lumber, 
and to test out the trade possibilities 
of the Orient for this commodity... . 
When he started his line up the 
Yangtze River, in the face of almost 
unsurmountable obstacles, he won 
the admiration of shipping men the 
world over. 

But it remained for his latest 
achievement to fire the imaginations 
as never before in history. It came 
at a time when most American oper- 
ators were steeped in gloom. The 
maritime laws of the United States, 
they complained, were unjust; they 
worked an unfair handicap upon the 
American vessels. Although Captain 
Dollar joined them in their protests, 
he evolved plans at the same time. 

Seven sister ships were constructed 
for the new venture. Captain Dol- 
lar established 21 ports of call 
throughout the world. Then he 
started his boats out, 14 days apart. 

Captain Dollar differs from his 
rivals in one important § aspect. 
“What!” they exclaim. “Operate 
ships under the American flag to- 
day? It can’t be done.” 

Robert Dollar does it. 
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Making a Daughter Beautiful 


Condensed from Good Housekeeping (July '25) 


Margaret T. Kenyon 


AM an old-fashioned woman. 

Yet the more deeply interested 

I became in my share of my 
husband’s work—he was a minister 
—the stronger grew my belief that 
a woman should be as lovely to look 
at as she could make herself. Over 
and over again I was impressed by 
the power of a woman’s beauty— 
power for good; I marveled at the 
effortless way that a pretty young 
girl could spread happiness like a 
flower. So I came to want my Doris 
not only to be good, but to be beauti- 
ful. 

I studied the girls who were wall- 
flowers at parties, girls who slipped 
unnoticed into the position of house- 
hold drudge for a family, little step- 
sisters of beauty who, wherever they 
went, seemed habitually condemned 
to second choice; and I noticed that 
the larger proportion of them lacked 
the first essential for attractiveness 
—vitality. 

Doris, between babyhood and her 
teens, was never considered a pretty 
child. But she had grace, and that 
was the result of careful planning 
and training. No girl, it seems to me, 
is truly lovely unless she handles 
her body with unconscious ease and 
grace. We had a summer home on 
the St. Lawrence, and every season 
up there Doris learned some new 
sport. She became an expert swim- 
mer, and there is no better exercise 
than this for developing the chest, 
straightening the muscles, and rounc- 
ing the contour of arms and legs. 
As a small girl she learned to ride 
horseback. I recommend riding es- 
pecially as an exercise which will 
help to make a young girl sure of 
herself and give her that proud car- 
ricge of the head which is so at- 
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tractive in a woman. She loved to 
skate, and this I am _ convinced 
helped to make her graceful. 

When Doris entered a dancing 
class at thirteen she took to dancing 
as naturally as a bird to flying. Her 
muscles were so well coordinated 
through the outdoor pursuits she had 
followed that she had no difficulty 
whatever even with complicated 
steps. 

It will be noticed that all these 
sports helped to insure a perfect cir- 
culation. This is important because 
of its effect on the complexion. I 
guarded Doris’s complexion in other 
ways too. She was not permitted to 
go about in the burning sun without 
a hat, because I did not want her 
skin toughened and her bright hair 
faded, and I treated her as seriously 
for chapping and sunburn as if she 
were a young lady. As a nation we 
are as careless of our good looks 
as we are of money. 

She used to go on long tramps 
with her father, and sometimes I 
think those walks contributed more 
than anything else to that quality 
without which mere facial regularity 
amounts to nothing. I mean per- 
sonality. Her father was a poet and 
something of a naturalist, and as 
they walked he talked to her about 
the poets and recited his favorite 
verses. He pointed out the various 
birds and taught her to distinguish 
between them and to recognize their 
songs. From him she learned the 
haunts and habits of wild flowers, of 
bee and beetle, and all the creatures 
of wood and meadow. 

So she came to take an immense 
interest in every wild thing and thus 
added to her physical vitality a men- 
tal vitality that adds enormously to 
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her charm. Doris is never bored. A 
thousand things interest her. She 
loves to read and study. She is fond 
of music. Sne likes people. She 
is happy out-of-doors. There igs al- 
most no sport she hasn’t learned. 
This wide outlook makes her inter- 
ested and interesting. Too many 
girls are unattractive because their 
lives are narrow. They haven't 
been trained to be curious about the 
natural life about them; they 
haven’t been taught to enjoy this 
world we live in unless some artifi- 
cial amusement is provided for them. 

You must not think that training 
Doris to be good to look at consisted 
entirely in getting her to do things 
she liked to do. She resented very 
much my firm insistence on plain 
food. She hated to be restricted in 
her consumption of cake and candy. 
She grew tired of my constant re- 
minder that she must sit and stand 
straight. She went through the 
period of biting her lips and making 
faces and cultivating a frown. On 
these occasions I would take her to 
a mirror and ask her how she would 
like that face to be hers permaneut- 
ly. Her vanity was stirred, and I 
seldom had to repeat this treatment 
for that particular mannerism. 

She hated to go to bed and would 
beg to be allowed to stay up “just 
to finish the chapter.’’ Rest and re- 
pose are frequently neglected fac- 
tors in the making of a beautiful 
girl. 

My worst problem was her teeth. 
Her second set came in very irregu- 
larly, but I could not persuade her 
to have them straightened. The re- 
sult of my long preaching effort 
only came when Doris was thirteen, 
and had her first love affair. <A 
boy in her class at school suddenly 
became a hero in her eyes, and for 
the first time she became aware of 
herself, began to wonder about her 
appearance. Of course, the first 
thing that occurred to her was that 
her crooked teeth were ugly. Doris 
announced that she was ready for the 
dentist. She went to the dentist 
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regularly for three years. 


Every 
tooth in her mouth was moved. Her 
white, even teeth are one of her chief 
beauties now. 


There are many girls who are 
awkward and self-conscious because 
they have been reminded too many 
times of their defects. Sometimes, 
too, a mother is afraid her girl will 
become vain, and actually makes her 
think she is homely. This, I think, 
is wrong. A feeling of inferiority is 
not good for any child, and vanity 
and overbearing pride can be guard- 
ed against in other less harmful 
ways. A little vanity is a wholesome 
thing. It makes a girl study her 
dress with an eye to the becoming; 
it makes her more careful in her 
grooming; and the self-consciousness 
that is due to vanity is less hurtful 
than that due to a painful feeling 
of inferiority. 

Apparently, I have been successful 
with Doris. Hundreds of people call 
her a beautiful girl. I, myself, do 
not think she is really beautiful. 
But she has personality—in other 
words, physical vigor and mental vi- 
tality. She attracts people because 
she is thrilling with life. 

The other day I read a statement 
of Sir William Orpen, the art critic, 
with which I heartily agree. “It may 
seem unfair,’’ he says, “to compare 
an outstanding beauty like Mrs. Sid- 
dons to the modern girl, but Miss 
1925 does not suffer by comparison. 
I see rivals for most of the canvas 
beauties daily. The average of beauty 
is rising because there is going on a 
steady rise in virtue. I do not use 
the word in any priggish sense, but 
for want of a better term to de- 
scribe the inherent decency of in- 
stinct and goodness of mind which 
are evident all around us. Exercise 
has improved our bodies, but it is 
the healthy mind that puts men and 
women into the sports field.” 


A healthy mind in a healthy body 
—isn’t it worth while for every 
mother to cultivate in her daughters 
every beauty of which both are cap- 
able? 
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America Learns How to Play 


Condensed from McClure’s Magazine (July ’25) 


Weaver Pangburn 


BOSTON sand pile was as epoch 

making an idea as the Boston 

Tea Party. The idea converted 
a cubic yard of building sand into 
8,115 play: centers in the country. 
Dr. Marie Zakrsewska returned to 
her home in Boston in 1885. In Ber- 
lin she had noticed heaps of sand 
in the parks, where children played 
under the supervision of kindly po- 
licemen. She told about the sand 
piles. Mrs. K. G. Wells heard of the 
idea, and ordered a load of sand 
dumped on the lawn of the West End 
Nursery. Such was the modest be- 
ginning of the American playground. 
At the beginning of this year, 711 
cities were employing 15,871 paid 
recreation leaders in this work. 

Among the early leaders in the 
movement were the late Dr. Luther 
Gulick and his wife, Charlotte V. 
Gulick. As head of the physical de- 
partment of the Y M C A college 
at Springfield, Mass., Dr. Gulick 
sought a game adapted to congested 
areas. No such group game then 
existed. Dr. James E. Naismith sub- 
mitted basket-ball, which he had tn- 
vented. Dr. Gulick recognized it as 
the solution of his problem, wrote 
the rules and promoted it to the 
American people. Last winter ov2r 
41,000 amateurs upon organized 
teams played this ‘‘manufactured” 
game. It is the first and only time, 
in the history of sport, when a suc- 
cessful game has been invented. All 
the others have been’ gradually 
adapted from primitive play. 

Mrs. Gulick became interested in 
summer camps. When she realized 
that her own six children considered 
the year divided into two months “‘of 
living’ in camp and ten months “of 
existing’’ in the city, she dreamed 
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of the day when every American boy 
and girl would have an opportunity 
to spend the summer close to the 
primitive life; a summer of swim- 
ming and walking, paddling and 
horseback riding. She developed 
the Luther Gulick camps, for chil- 
dren and grown-ups. So much ot! 
her dream has come true that, last 
summer, 200,000 boy scouts had a 
camping experience; and hundreds of 
other agencies, the Y M C A, the 
YWCA, the girl scouts, societies, 
municipalities, and public-spirited in- 
dividuals made it possible for thou- 
sands to spend their vacation at the 
seashore or in the woods. Mrs. Gu- 
lick was the founder of the Camp 
Fire Girls. 

Over 1,000 private camps were 
operated last year. In addition, 
there are 18 federal parks and 147 
national forests, where camping is 
encouraged. Twenty-five states have 
set aside park land. Palisades In- 
terstate Park of New York and New 
Jersey will be used as a camp by 81 
community and industrial organiza- 
tions this season. California cities 
maintain municipal camps. Los 
Angeles now operates five camping 
sites. Oakland has two, one of them 
a beautiful reservation in the heart 
of the Sierras. This is so well ad- 
ministered upon a cost basis that 
room and board for adults costs only 
$6 a week. In 1923, more than ten 
and one-half million citizens visited 
the national parks and forest reser- 
vations. 

One of Theodore Roosevelt’s great- 
est services to the nation was to make 
play fashionable by playing himself. 
... Perhaps the most spectacular im- 
petus given to the recreation move- 
ment was a result of the War with 
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Germany. The United States saw 
one man in three rejected because 
of physical disability, while upon the 
Canadian reservation of the Six Na- 
tions, representatives of a supposed- 
ly decaying race volunteered for ser- 
vice and every man was accepted. 
Three hundred of these Indians of- 
fered their services to the Canadian 
government, and not one man was 
found unfit. The cost of ill health 
came to be considered by big busi- 
ness and the government as it had 
heretofore been reckoned by educa- 
tors and social workers. 

In offices and manufacturing 
plants, ‘“‘setting up’’ exercises be- 
came popular. Walter Camp’s “daily 
dozen”’ was invented and thousands 
of men found their mental outlook 
had improved as had their digestion 
and their bodies. As a matter of 
business, many of the big industries 
are granting vacations with pay to 
mechanics and non-salaried workers. 
In a recent survey of 106 industrial 
enterprises, 38 have now adopted the 
idea. Beside the vacations, drama- 
tics, musical organizations, and ath- 
letic clubs are a part of almost every 
factory program. 

The automobile has done more to 
develop outdoor life than any other 
agency. It has put summer camps, 
municipal, state, and national parks 
within the reach of all. It has made 
golf courses accessible. The annual 
migration of automobile tourists is 
a saga which has yet to be written. 

In Massachusetts, each new high 
school is required to have at least 
20 acres of land. In California, 54 
high schools have more than 15 and 
50 more than ten acres. These 
school buildings, with their gymna- 
sia and recreation fields in Califor- 
nia, and in 218 cities in other states, 
are being used as community cen- 
ters. Thirty-three states now have 
compulsory physical education. 

Judges, parole officers, and social 
workers testify that well-directed 
playgrounds and park systems de- 
crease juvenile delinquency and cite 
statistics to prove it. They have 
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found that juvenile delinquency, has 
for one of its causes, a perverted 
play instinct. It is the spirit of ad- 
venture gone wrong because of lack 
of opportunities for wholesome play. 

Milwaukee has 32 playgrounds 
and 25 athletic fields, numerous ten- 
nis courts, rinks, dance halls, and 
ball fields. Washington, D. C., has 
75 outdoor playgrounds, which 
showed an average daily attendance 
of 36,750. Baltimore established 24 
in one year, and will increase the 
number as soon as possible. Seven- 
ty-five thousand girls in New York 
City take part in organized athletics. 

Bishop James E. Freeman, Epis- 
copal, of Washington, D. C., says 
“Hitherto, we have recognized a 
trinity of agencies; the church, the 
home, and the school as fundamental 
and essential. Add to these today an4d 
next in order the playground and 
recreational centers.”” N. E. Rich- 
ardson in his book, “The Church at 
Play,”’ says: “It is largely through 
the proper use of leisure that the 
Kingdom of God will be realized.’ 

It has been said that civilization 
moves in circles. Three thousand 
years ago the Greek states developed 
a culture which has never been sur- 
passed. Drama, literature, and 
sports they handed down to us. 

To no other people has the de- 
velopment of mind and body meant 
so much as to the Spartans and Athe- 
nians. Their philosophers rank 
among the greatest thinkers of all 
time; their artists were masters of 
chisel and brush and are consciously 
imitated to this day; their play- 
wrights invented the perfected trag- 
edy. And, in this civilization, the 
athlete was held in equal esteem with 
thinker, sculptor, and writer. 

We have completed the circle of 
civilization and are beginning a new 
outdoor life, much as the Greeks de- 
veloped it. Health is to be the basis 
of our new era, as it was of theirs. 
It has come about since 1890, in a 
manner that few dreamed was pos- 
sible. The play spirit has become an 
essential part of the nation’s life. 
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200 Bureaus and Commissions! 


Condensed from Nation’s Business (Special issue, June 5, '25) 


Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce 


VER many years our people have 
been striving to better the fed- 
eral administration. We have 

succeeded in two major steps; we 
still have a third equally important 
and perhaps more difficult one to ac- 
complish. The first was the estab- 
lishment of government employment 
based upon merit. The second was the 
establishment of adequate control 
of appropriations through the bud- 
get system. There still remains the 
third and even greater but more ob- 
scure waste—that of faulty organi- 
zation of administrative functions. 
And the first two steps will never 
reach the full realization without the 
third. 

When our forefathers conceived 
the great plan of our government 
they conceived that legislation re- 
quired the meeting of scores of minds 
of equal authority, and that judicial 
decision likewise required the meet- 
ing of many minds through appeals 
and final decision by a whole bench 
of judges; but they were no less 
emphatic that administration must 
be in single-headed responsibility. 

Yet ever since Hamilton’s time we 
have been busy dividing responsibil- 
ity by scattering services directed to 
substantially the same major pur- 
pose over many different executive 
departments and bureaus. When- 
ever a new activity has been author- 
ized or a new bureau created it has 
been thrown wherever it happened 
to be most convenient at the moment 
or wherever its sponsors thought it 
would have the most friendly treat- 
ment, without any thought of a 
sound basis of organization. 

On the executive side of the Fed- 
eral Government we have grown to 
have more than 200 different bu- 
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reaus, boards and commissions em- 
ploying several hundred thousand 
people. For the most part they have 
been thrown hodge podge into tea 
different executive departments, un- 
der Cabinet officers. But there are 
more than 40 independent establish- 
ments either directly under the Pres- 
ident or directly under Congress. 

As these 200 bureaus and agencies 
are now grouped and organized there 
are two primary streams of confusion 
and waste. There is a confusion of 
basic principles; and there is a 
grouping of federal bureaus which 
divides responsibility. There conse- 
quently arises a lack of definite ua- 
tional policies and direct wastes arise 
from overlap and conflict; indirectly 
large costs are imposed upon citizens 
by this scattering of functions and 
by the undue complexity of laws and 
regulations. 

There is not a single successful 
business organization in the country 
that confuses such functions the way 
we do in government. 

The Shipping Board—to cite a 
glaring case—was originally created 
as a body to regulate rates and abol- 
ish discrimination in ocean-going 
traffic. These are semi-judicial func- 
tions that quite properly were en- 
trusted to a board. ‘Then this strue- 
ture was suddenly loaded with the 
most difficult of administrative jobs 
—the actual construction and opera- 
tion of the greatest single merchant 
fleet in history. The losses and 
waste which have resulted from this 
blunder of assigning executive and 
administrative functions to the joint 
and equal minds of a semi-judicial 
body have amounted to perhaps a 
few hundred millions, but beyond 
this the impossibility of continuous 
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policies has worked great losses upon 


our privately owned merchant ma- 
rine. 


Every single department, bureau 
and board in the entire Government 
should be placed upon the operating 
table and a cleancut separation 4:s- 
tablished between semi-judicial and 
semi-legislative functions on the one 
hand, and administration on the 
other. 

Our other greatest weakness in 
organization is the division of au- 
thority over services directed to tne 
same major purpose by scattering 
them through unrelated groups. To 
illustrate my point, I have made a 
partial collection of misfits. It is not 
necessary that each of these groups 
should become a whole executive de- 
partment, each under a Cabinet offi- 
cer; but it is entirely feasible to 
place each of them under the super- 
vision of a special assistant secre- 
tary, and if we were truly intelligent 
we would class him as an expert and 
outside selection on political grounds. 
The big thing is to bring these kin- 
dred agencies together under one 
authority so that their overlapping 
edges can be clipped and their fights 
stopped. 

Number 
of depart- 
Number of ments in 
bureaus or which they 
agencies are located 
Public Works Constr... 14 9 
Conservation 
Aids to Industry 
Aids to Shipping 
Aids to Education 
Aids to Veterans....... 
Govt. of Dependencies. 
Public Health 
Purchase of Supplies ... In every 
bureau 

The divided responsibility with 
absence of centralized authority pre- 
vents the constructive and consistent 
development of broad national poli- 
cies, for there is by necessity of this 
division constant conflict of view 
within the Government itself. Under 
the present system we have different 
bureau policies, department policies, 
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board policies, and commission poli- 
cies. 


Under existing hedge-podge ar- 
rangement, the citizen is driven from 
pillar to post among the bureaus, 
seeking information he wants, set- 
tling the demands upon him or de- 
termining the regulations by which 
he is required to conduct his busi- 
ness. I have daily evidence in the 
Department of Commerce of all these 
forces. Assistance to and regulation 
of navigation by our Government, for 
example, must be a sore trial to the 
hardy mariner. The delay of ships, 
the time lost to masters and officers 
as they are shuttled from one office 
to another, or as one oliicial after 
another operates on him from the 
14 agencies in six different depart- 
ments which have to do with ship- 
ping, must sorely try his temper. 

These faults of organization form 
a total of waste of the taxpayers’ 
money which, considering the indi- 
rect results, runs into high figures. 
Every President from Roosevelt tuo 
Coolidge has urged upon Congress 
a reorganization of the executive arm 
of the Government, commissions 
have investigated, reports have been 
made, confirming all this. 


But practically every single item 
in such a program has invariably met 
with opposition of some vested offi- 
cial, and offended some organized 
minority. It has aroused paid prop- 
agandists. Meantime the inchoate 
voice of the public gets nowhere but 
to swear at ‘“‘bureaucracy.’”’ Nor will 
we ever attain this until Congress 
shall give authority to the President 
or some board, or a committee of 
its own members to do it. Congress 
courageously removed the civil ser- 
vice from polities; it created the 
budget; it estabished the classifica- 
tion. It will serve no purpose to in- 
vestigate again and report; every 
investigation has resulted in a 
recommendation for some action. 
What is needed is the actual delega- 
ticn of authority to act. 
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Untwisting the Wind’s Tail 


Condensed from The Survey Graphic (July 1, '25) 
William B. Taylor 


EATED beside a mass of splint- 

ered timber which yesterday had 

been his home, an Illinois farmcr 
was digesting his misery. A _ pros- 
perous farm, with spacious barna, 
good live stock, and acres of fertile 
land had been brought to ruin in a 
few seconds. 

A rustle in a mass of twisted 
wreckage attracted his attention. A 
large piece of tin began a fantastic 
dance. From beneath it emerged a 
tall and once stately rooster—sans 
feathers, sans comb, sans everything 
except a proud, undaunted spirit. 
The bird shook himself vigorously 
several times, strutted around and 
posted himself on the remains of the 
parnyard fence. Lifting his torn 


and tattered head skyward, he let 
out a mighty crow, proclaiming to 
the world that no mere tornado could 
make much difference after all. 
The one bit of comedy in a maze 
of tragedy kindled in the farmer a 


spirit of hope and optimism. If that 
rooster could grow new feathers, 
and could crow with all the audacity 
of former days, a man could build 
new barns and start life again. 


The tornado of March 18 sweep- 
ing through southern Missouri, IIli- 
nois and Indiana inflicted a dual 
penalty on the farmers. Property 
loss was heavy. Many of them saw 
the accumulations of a life time 
swept away ina moment. But more 
than this, the destructive winds piled 
up the timbers and debris of their 
homes and barns on ferti'e fields 
which were thus made untillable «t 
a time when days were dollars. 
Spring plowing and planting was at 
hand. The task of clearing the 
lands, gigantic in its proportions, 
was one that crushed their initiative. 
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Many of them, in despair, gave up 
hope of making crops this year and 
resigned themselves to fate. 

When this situation arose in 
northern Ohio last June following 
the tornado which wrecked Lorain, 
the American Red Cross instituted an 
emergency relief measure that was 
as unique as the problem which gave 
rise to it. That measure was prompt- 
ly called into play again. 

Soon after the tornado of March 
18, farmers were gazing with aston- 
ishment at a caravan of heavy army 
trucks, carrying a large corps of 
men with wrecking equipment, ply- 
ing their cumbersome way through 
the by-roads of southern Illinois and 
Indiana. From one farm to another 
they went, placing at the farmer’s 
disposal the entire outfit for emer- 
gency work he needed done. What 
had been a hopeless task for the 
farmer alone, was a small one for the 
rural caravan, with its many work- 
ers and adequate facilities for re- 
moving heavy obstacles. 

Only an eye-witness can realize the 
amount of debris which was deposit- 
ed on these farming lands. From 
one ten-acre field the caravan re 
moved 12 army truck loads of splint- 
ered boards, limbs of trees, pieces of 
furniture, tin, slate and pieces of 
farming machinery. Some of the de- 
bris had been blown for miles. Stick- 
ing upright in the center of one field 
was a part of a sign board which 
read: “What Do You Want? We 
Have It!”’ One look at the field wouid 
have justified such a boast. Any- 
thing from part of a barber’s chair 
to the latest designs in linoleums 
were to be had there for the asking. 
Thrown against the remains of an old 
cowshed on another farm was a card- 
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board placard reading: “Revival 
Services Tonight.’”’ One farmer in 
the tornado district could not ap- 
preciate the wind’s sense of humor 
in sticking upright on his pump 
handle a sign reading: “Fresh 
Milk Here.’”’ 

Of as much service as the actual 
clearing of the land was the lifting 
of the psychological burden from the 
farmers. It brought them out of 
their maze of despondency and feel- 
ing of helplessness into a realization 
that they would not have to face the 
future’ friendless. Many farmers 
said frankly that befcre the arrival 
of the caravan they had not had the 
courage to face the task. 

One farmer was sitting on the re- 
mains of an old settee amid the 
ruins of his home when the caravan 
rumbled into his land. He had 160 
acres covered with the litter of the 
storm. His home and barns were 
gone. All his live stock had be2n 
killed. When the tornado struck, it 
had also killed his three aged sisters 
who lived with him. He told the 
caravan manager that he had come 
out each morning determined to go 
to work, but the enormity of the 
task unnerved him. Each morning 
he had strolled over the ruins of his 
home and sat down to “think things 
over.’’ Each evening he had returned 
more despondent and hopeless. He 
showed hardly enough interest ‘o 
tell the man what he wanted done. 

Surprising to the caravan workers 
was the appreciation and the unsel- 
fish attitude of the farmers. Few 
of them tried to take advantage ol! 
the opportunity to get work done that 
was not of an emergency character. 
Generally they asked too little of 
the workers rather than too much. 
Oné man with 45 acres insisted thit 
if they would only clear one-three- 
acre field, he could start plowing 
and gradually clear the others. He 
did not realize how great was the 
task and how limited his own 
strength. Another farmer insisted 
that he and his son could do their 
clean-up work easily. and told the 
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caravan manager to move on to his 
neighbor’s farm, where aid was 
needed more. 


Into the Red Cross office at Mc- 
Leansboro, Ill., a German immigrant 
farmer walked one morning. He 
began to tell his troubles. He had 
no money to hire help. His team 
were killed. His land was so littered 
with debris that he thought he could 
never clear it. He had not felt the 
courage to go home for a week. The 
worker asked him where he lived, 
consulted a map, and was able to 
tell him that the caravan had been 
there two days ago and that his land 
was cleared and ready for planting. 
The old man sat down and cried. It 
was the first time, he said, that any- 
one had ever done anything for him 
without pay. 


The caravans carried complete 
sleeping and canteen equipment for 
50 workmen attached to each. They 
had large canvas tents in which were 
placed portable double-decked bunks. 
Less than two hours were required 
to “pitch camp” and the caravans 
moved their camps about once 2a 
week. Food purchases were supesr- 
vised by Red Cross dietitians and 
prepared at the camps by capable 
cooks. The danger of contaminated 
wells, resulting from the tornado, 
made it necessary for the caravans 
to carry their own supplies of drink- 
ing water. 

Following the emergency work 090i 
the caravan, the Red Cross made 2 
hasty survey of the farm districts 
swept by the storm and supplied each 
farmer immediately with the imple- 
ments and stock necessary to resume 
agricultural operations. The rapidity 
of both clean-up and the follow-up 
reduced to a minimum the delay in 
spring planting. 

The success of the project in In- 
diana and Iiiinois, and the benefits 
resulting to the farmers, has now 
established the rural caravan as a 
standard factor in Red Cross re- 
habilitation work after such dis- 
asters. 
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Disappearance of the Educated Man 


Condensed from Vanity Fair (July °'25) 


John Jay Chapman 


HE best way to judge a culti- 

vated man is by his small-talk. 

It is also the best way to judge 
a nation. Travelers do well there- 
fore to circulate in the clubs, par- 
lors and exchanges, and to frequert 
the after-dinner meetings of the 
country they visit. 

Civilization has, in all ages, pro- 
duced a type of man who knows a 
little something about everything 
that is going on in the world, and 
has a bowing acquaintance with what 
has been said and thought in the 
past. One takes for granted the ex- 
istence of such men in every coun- 
try. Sometimes we think of such 
men as the “leisure class,’’ though 
they are often the hardest working 
men in the community; sometimes 
as the outcome of wealth, though 
they have often sprung up abundant- 
ly in countries like Scotland where 
toil was universal and the bounties 
of Nature seemed to be lavished sole- 
ly upon the irtellect of man. Why 
such men come to exist is a prob- 
lem; but one may observe that they 
only arise in lands where every care 
is given to the earliest years of a 
child’s education and where the high- 
er education is sedulously cultivated 
by a class of professional scholars 
and thinkers. 

The breakdown of our American 
education, at both ends simultane- 
ously—in family life and at the uni- 
versities—should, therefore, give us 
pause; and if I am right in thinking 
that casual social intercourse is the 
point at which cultivation shows it- 
self most clearly, we have the greater 
reason to be concerned, for conversa- 
tion in America has become marked- 
ly uninteresting during the past 30 
years. If one listens to the talk at any 
club, it is of stocks, of commercial 
ventures and of sport; to the talk 
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in a motor bus, it is of clothes. In 
both cases the int*rest centers on 
price. The price of something is 
the only matter that interests your 
average American, whether man or 
woman. 

This was not always the case with 
us. The casual social intercourse of 
the American used to coniain an 
admixture of general interests, of 
humor and of information, which 
has been fading out of our talk, 
Indeed there has never before been 
an epoch when the freemasonry of 
scholarly interests has been so ban- 
ished from conversation as it is with 
us today. There has, for example, 
never before been a time when @ 
young man coming up to town— 
whether to Athens or to New York 
—could not easily fall into conver- 
sation with the sages and thinkers 
of the place. 

One instance only. Fifty years ago 
our journals and publishing houses 
were manned by telling personali- 
ties who meant much to their read- 
ers and to the community that sup- 
ported them. These men revered 
education and tradition. And they 
were to be met with at clubs and 
dinners and on street corners and 
talked with at the taverns. Both 
old men and young were proud, in 
those days, to belong to the Repub- 
lic of Letters. 

The trend of modern thought was 
illustrated recently by a friend of 
mine who was asked whether he ever 
read the Bible. ‘I can’t read it,” 
was the reply. ‘‘When I come across 
those thees and thous in it, why, it 
just reminds me of a musical com- 
edy.”’ This man is unacquainted with 
the best book in the language, and, 
by the same token, he is probably 
equally ignorant of secular history 
and letters, and serenely unaware 
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of the great writers, painters and 
thinkers of the past. But this kind 
of man has been multiplying so rap- 
idly in America that newspapers are 
written for him; publishers exist for 
him; chairs in cur universities are 
endowed for him. There seems not 
to be enough of anybody else to 
count against him in the scales. 

This was not true 50 years ago 
in America—nor is it true in the 
countries of Europe today. 

So great has been our popular con- 
tempt for things of the mind that 
our learned men and writers have 
tended to accept the caste assigned 
to them by the masses, and to keep 
out of public view. In Europe, on 
the otner hand, where “A man’s a 
man for a’ that.’”’ the daily papers 
are full of the dicta of learned men 
about current events. And the same 
thing was true in the United States 
in times before the Civil War, when 
Lowell, Whittier and Longfellow took 
part in the anti-slavery agitation. 
Yet I find that my own scholarly 
friends in America, though holding 
the clearest views on subjects which 
they think to be of the utmost im- 
portance, balk at any public utter- 
ance on these matters. They seem 
to regard learning as a private hobby 
and as an excus? for a comfortable 
isolation. 


Our intelligentsia is not so public- 
minded or so socially accessible as 
it was. In Europe there has existed, 
ever since monkish times, a scattered 
body of scholars—every small town 
could show one or two of them— 
who flavored the life of the era. They 
read, they wrote, they talked, they 
corresponded on current affairs. This 
undergrowth of scholarly education 
sustains Europe today in spite of the 
shocks given to it by the Great War. 
In the United States, where the quiet, 
learned and thoughtful elements of 
society have never struck roots that 
were so deep, the change since the 
War has been more startling than it 
was in Europe. To the outward eye 
we are a nation of unillumined per- 
sons, and o-r fountains of education 
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are pouring forth men who have the 
mental outlook, the manners and the 
ambitions of mercantile self-seekers. 


During the last 30 years our uni- 
versities nave been steadily attempt- 
ing to adapt the traditions of learn- 
ing to the point of view of the mer- 
chant cnd the self-seeker. The 
question is, what wili best fit our 
young men for practical success in 
life? The Business Administration 
College is the outcome. Learning 
must bow to success. ... Thus, the 
latest expansion of our colleges has 
been accompanied by the wheeling 
into public view of worthy, ignorant 
self-made commercial magnates and 
the placing of academic laurels on 
their brows. The business magnate 
shows symptoms of hieratic influence 
and men speak low when he appears. 


The idea that in neglecting the 
higher education a nation is separat- 
ing itself from the very brain of 
humanity, the storage house of men- 
tal vitality which has been function- 
ing for thousands of years, and that 
if that brain is shut off from the 
body politic there will result a de- 
generation in the tissues of that 
body—this idea appears, to the aver- 
age American, to be absurd. He 
thinks that the world’s intellectual 
and imaginative interests will always 
be close at hand if he should ever 
feel a desire to inspect them. They 
have drifted out of his ken and 
out of his small-talk long ago; and 
the exceptional, old-fashioned, edu- 
cated man, of the type whose mind 
has in every age served as the link 
between the Past and the Future, has 
becc ne so rare in the United States 
that one fears for the total extinc- 
tion of the species. .. . It remains 
for the Museum of Natural History 
to set up a few striking groups to 
show the fast-vanishing educated 
American surrounded by his family. 
Perhaps Mr. Carl E. Akeley will 
have time to devote his talents to 
the task of taxiderming this subject 
as soon as he has finished stuffing 
his strange birds and mammals. 
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Mexico Yesterday and Today 


Condensed from The Living Age (July 4, '25) 
An address, in Florence, by Rafael Nieto, Minister of Mexico to Italy. 


OR years the world has spoken 

ill of Mexico. In the course of 

her social evolution she has re- 
cently passed through a prolonged 
revolutionary crisis that has injured 
powerful vested interests. These 
control every channel of information 
and propaganda, and have unfairly 
presented Mexico’s situation to the 
world. 

Films about Mexico made in the 
United States, and distributed to the 
entire world, represent my people in 
a comic-opera scenario. Such films 
always have a hero born in Chicago 
or New York, who is the personifica- 
tion of honor, bravery, and gallantry, 
and who “smashes to smithereens’’ 
the villains in the farce. The latter 
as a matter of course are invafiably 
Mexicans, and therefore bandits, 
cowards, and _ traitors. European 
opinion of Mexico is derived almost 
entirely from these films. 

It is true that we do kill people 
in Mexico. But let me tell you that 
our bloodshed has merely expressed 
the exasperation of a people down- 
trodden beyond endurance by a bru- 
tally unjust social and economic sys- 
tem. It is the red fruit of discontent 
rebelling at last against the injustice 
of living in misery in a country where 
men should live in abundance. 

Our revolutions, which are cora- 
mon to all Latin America, are re- 
garded in Europe as a racial weak- 
ness. The truth is, we are not the 
only peoples who suffer from this 
infirmity. Within the past few years 
a revolution has occurred in Rus- 
sia, another in Germany, two in 
Hungary, one in Bulgaria, one in 
Greece, several in Bavaria, and 
others elsewhere. One other point 
should be remembered: a publicist 
has figured out the cost of all the 
revolutions fought in Latin America 
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during the past century, and arrives 
at the imposing figure of 418,000,- 
000 pounds sterling—or about as 
much as the Allied Governments 
spent every four days of the World 
War. 

Europe still associates peace and 
tranquillity in Mexico with the for- 
mer dictator, Diaz. I wish to cite 
certain facts which speak for them- 
selves. The Diaz Government, which 
fell some 15 years ago, was in power 
for 30 years. During this time it 
exercised absolute authority; it had 
ample revenues and abundant credit; 
it erected some superb buildings in 
the capital; it maintained showy 
embassies in Europe, headed by mil- 
lionaires. But when that Govern- 
ment was overthrown, the daily wage 
of the immense majority of Mexican 
laborers was not more than ten cents, 
and 85 per cent of the people could 
not read and write! 

Is not that single fact ample ex- 
planation of the social convulsion 
that has shaken Mexico? 

The last budget of the Ministry of 
Public Instruction, at a time when 
our national finances had by no 
means recovered from the long 
period of disorder, amounted to 
$11,170,000, and was 20 times as 
large as the most liberal appropria- 
tion that the briliiant, rich and pow- 
erful government of Porfirio Diaz 
ever made for education. Further- 
more, please note that this was the 
Federal appropriation alone, and 
that in the aggregate the states and 
municipalities spent an even larger 
sum upon the public schools. 

The Mexican Revolution—we have 
had but one revolution lasting more 
than a decade—has made a profound 
change in the psychology of my pev- 
ple. Within a few years they have 
risen from a state of passive servi- 
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tude to a condition of conscious 
citizenship. 

Madero, who started the Revolu- 
tion, was a dreamer and idealist, but 
his education prevented his compre- 
hending the social needs of his coun- 
try. One of the revolutionists of 
those days, who later became a 
prominent figure in the movement, 
when asked what he was fighting for, 
answered: “IT don’t know; but I 
have taken up arms to make things 
better.’”’ That phrase ‘to make 
things better’’ synthesized the aspira- 
tions of my people, who were deter- 
mined to rise out of their miserable 
state of feudal vassalage. 

Madero gave no thought to the 
vital problem presented by the mass 
of peasants clamoring for land. He 
ruled with kindness and justice, but 
continued to use the old decrepit ad- 
ministrative machinery, and entrust- 
ed his fate to an army of aristocratic 
and unpopular leaders who eventual- 
ly betrayed him. 

Carranza, who led the revolt in its 
second stage, had a better compre- 
hension of the instinctive yearning 
for social reform that filled the 
hearts of the peasant masses, and in 
the very midst of his fighting he 
promulgated the agrarian laws, re- 
storing to the people land that had 
been unjustly taken from them. 
Mexico’s agrarian problem may be 
described by a single example. In 
my native state, which has en araa 
of about 18,000,000 acres and 600,- 
000 inhabitants, 78 persons owned 
in fee simple more than half of ail 
the land, while 90 per cent of the 
people did not possess one square 
foot of soil. 

A Constitutional Convention was 
summoned, which decreed that the 
old communal lands should be re- 
stored to the people, and that fur- 
thermore the great estates, some of 
which were as large as entire Euro- 
pean countries, should be _ subdi- 
vided. The new Constitution was 
based upon the expressed princip.e 
that private property is less sacred 
than the public welfare. Petroleum 
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and coal deposits were declared to 
belong to the nation. The old laws 
preventing the Church from acquir- 
ing real estate were made more dras- 
tic. When these laws were original- 
ly enacted, 60 years ago, the Church 
had gained possession of three- 
quarters of all the land in the coun- 
try. Last of all, the Constitutional 
Convention established a labor code, 
providing for an eight-hour working 
day, a minimum wage, workers’ in- 
surance, profit-sharing, and compul- 
sory arbitration. At the present time 
more than a million workingmen, in- 
cluding both laborers and peasants, 
are organized in labor unions, and 
are determined defenders of the new 
Constitution. These are the fruits 
of Mexico's social crisis. 


Obregon, who succeeded Carranza, 
was successful in applying practical- 
ly the reforms that had been put on 
paper. The fighting that occurred 
in several places during his term of 
office was merely the last resistance 
of those who were trying to restore 
the old state of things. Calles, who 
has recently succeeded Obregon, is 
continuing this labor of social reno- 
vation and material reconstruction. 
His task is an enormous one. But 
he is helped by the fact that the 
people at home are now fully con- 
scious of the supreme importance of 
the work he has in hand, and that 
foreign countries realize that Mexi- 
co is moving forward. 


From the purely business stand- 
point, the country has made marked 
progress. Its petroleum output has 
multiplied tenfold in ten years. The 
output of gold has increased five- 
fold. More silver is mined than in 
any other country, and production is 
growing rapidly. Mexico’s foreign 
commerce has tripled during this de- 
cade, and her revenues have expand- 
ed proportionately. Mexico’s capital 
has neariy one million inhabitants. 
During the last few years, moreover, 
thousands of schools have been e3- 
tablished throughout the country, 
and they herald a new and better 
civilization. 
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Thrilling Days in Dawson 


Condensed from The American Magazine (July ’25) 
Barrett Willoughby 


N Dawson, in the gold-mad days 

of ’97, many who were unable 

to secure cabins, pitched one tent. 
inside another, and when October 
came, they made the outer one air- 
tight by throwing water over it until 
layer after layer of ice coated it. 
Our left-hand neighbor bought the 
last window in Dawson; it cost him 
$25. The windows of many cabins 
were made of whisky bottles. 
Through the window in our cabin 
we children used to watch the swirl- 
ing Yukon, dotted with the boats 
and scows of arriving gold hunters 
racing in to beat the freeze-up. Often 
they would leap from their craft arm- 
ed with shovels and gold pans, and 
begin to dig in front of our door. 
They actually expected to pick up 
nuggets in the street! 


During tnat fall so many people 

rushed into Dawson that a famine 
threatened. The whole Klondike 
was desperately depending on one 
more steamer for its winter food, 
before the Yukon froze solid. Talk 
of gold ceased. Instead, people 
asked one another ‘Will the river 
freeze before she gets here?”’ 
One cold night, when the sky was 
a-quiver with northern nights, the 
steamer rounded into sight. Men 
shouted, dogs howled, and every 
whistle tooted in delirious, joyful 
welcome. But soon there was a 
strange, ominous silence. Then the 
air was split by a swelling roar of 
rage. Instead of food for hungry Daw- 
son that steamer had come in with a 
cargo of whisky and wine! 


“Lynch him!” the crowd began to 
yell; and the Mounted Police had to 
turn out en masse to keep the captain 
from being mobbed. Not a case of 
liquor was allowed to land. The 
manager of the Commercial store 
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addressed the angry crowd. He ap- 
pealed to the unmarried men who 
had no provisions to get aboard the 
waiting boat and go down-river, so 
that what food there was in Dawson 
might go to the women and children. 
His appeal was not in vain, for 500 
gallant fellows gave up their chances 
of fortune for that winter. When 
the river boat sped down-stream 
again, within three hours of its land- 
ing, the Yukon froze solid in itg 
wake! 


That winter we had neither sugar, 
butter, nor milk—no one had except 
the gamblers and the dance-hall 
girls. Dad paid from £50 to $350 
for a 50-pound sack of flour; but 
often there was neither food nor 
clothing for sale. Kerosene, when 
obtainable, sold for $40 a gallon, 
The restaurants that had been run- 
ning in October one by one shut 
their doors. The last eating-house 
charged $2 for a side dish of canned 
corn or tomatoes. But it, too, closed 
just before Christmas. When the 
hunters began bringing in moose 
meat from the hills, they sold it for 
$1 a pound. 


The dance halls were long two- 
story log houses with a bar near the 
entrance. Beyond was the weil- 
worn ballroom floor where the “pro- 
fessor’? furnished the music, whiie 
painted girls in brilliant gowns 
danced with moccasined Klondike 
kings who slipped nuggets down 
their backs. The cashier sat behind 
a huge gold scale weighing yellow 
dust from the sacks handed him by 
gamblers, and shoving out red and 
blue chips in return. Gold dust was 
currency in those days. It was car- 
ried in little sacks called pokes; and 
every cabin, as well as every place 
of business, had its gold scales. 
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With the spring of '98 came the 
boats and scows, racing in at the 
very heels of the ice floes. The fresh 
vegetables and sorely needed food 
with which they were loaded sold 
for fabulous prices. Men were raven- 
ous for raw potatoes. They ate them 
on the streets like apples. The first 
oranges sold for $1.50 each. Egzs 
were $18—we bought 12 and found 
four good ones! 

Bakers set up their stoves in the 
open, with only a canvas roof above 
them, and sole their bread hot from 
the ovens. One storekeeper brought 
in a scowload of the first canned un- 
sweetened milk seen in the Klon- 
dike. Men and women came for 
miles just to gaze at the bright 
labels. The soul gets starved for 
color during a long gray winter of 
cold and snow. 

Everyone was avid also for read- 
ing matter. A cheechako who 
brought a newspaper in with him 
that spring sold it for ten ounces of 
gold—about $160, but the sour- 
dough who bought it stood on some 
boxes in the street and began read- 
ing out loud the news of Admiral 
Dewey’s victory over the Spaniards. 
When he was half way through the 
account, and had the crowds all agog 
for more, he announced that he would 
read the rest of it in a hall he had 
prudently hired an hour previously. 
The throng surged into the hall, and 
my father was among those who 
gladly paid $2 to hear the remainder 
of the story. Everything in the pa- 
per was read—murders, accidents, 
and even the advertisements. 

When the news spread that the 
first mail had arrived, men on the 
creeks stampeded to town, eager to 
hear from their loved ones. Men 
stood in line in front of the tem- 
porary post office for two and three 
days waiting to get letters. They 
hired substitutes to hold their places 
while they snatched an hour’s sleep. 

Dawson’s pioneer newspaper, the 
“Klondike Nugget,’ was printed on 
wrapping paper, and sold at $1 a 
copy. But such prices meant little 
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in Dawson, when the magic creeks 
began pouring in their clean-ups. 

The first bank was a tent with a 
counter of rough boards, over which 
clerks accepted sacks of gold and 
lowered them into an old trunk be- 
hind them. There were no nickels 
or dimes current in Dawson. The 
smallest coin was 25 cents. Instead 
of giving children a nickel for candy, 
good-natured fellows gave little nug- 
gets, worth from $1 to $10. I re- 
call boxes, something like upple box- 
es, that used to be piled carelessly 
on the decks of the river boats. They 
were bound with iron bands and 
lined with zinc, and each box con- 
tained 300 pounds of gold! 

We children liked nothing better 
than spending a week with father 
“up on the claim.” When we 
reached the diggings, the narrow val- 
ley became dotted with windlasses. 
Spirals of smoke rose from shafts 
where pit fires burned, 20 and 30 
feet below, thawing the frozen gravel 
that carried nuggets and gold. Men 
bobbed up and down turning the 
windlasses, or emptied buckets of 
steaming dirt on the “dumps.” That 
was the pioneer method of mining. 
In the spring those dumps thawed 
out, and the gravel was run through 
Sluice boxes. 

At evening time men used to come 
into our cabin to talk, and then 
we would hear of rich pay dirt on 
the various creeks; how one man 
stripped the moss from his claim, 
and gathered $1,100 worth of nug- 
gets before he began his first shaft 
fire; now the man on wo. 13 Eldo- 
rado struck gravel that ran as high 
as $3,000 to the cubic foot; how 
another washed out $500 to the pan. 
These, of course, were the excep- 
tionally rich mines. The golden 
pages of Klondike history are dark- 
ened by many a tale of heartbreak 
and failure, for. hundreds of men 
worked in shafts and on windlasses 
all winter long, and never struck a 
“color.” One claim might yield 
thousands, while the one adjoining 
it proved a blank. 
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Scientific Notes 


Excerpts from Popular Science Monthly (July '25) 


World’s Mightiest Airplane Carrier 

When the world’s greatest air- 
plane carrier, the Saratoga, was 
launched recently, Secretary of the 
Navy Wilbur characterized her as 
“designed to take her deadly brood 
of wasps far ahead of the fleet, with- 
in scouting range of the enemy, or 
where her bomb-carriers can attempt 
to destroy enemy battle fleets.’’ 

Carrying a buzzing swarm of 72 
fighting planes—32 bombers and 40 
combat machines——-she will repre- 
sent, when completed, the last word 
in naval construction. Not only is 
the Saratoga the world’s largest car- 
rier, but she is the longest naval 
craft afloat (her length is 888 feet) 
and she is driven by the most power- 
ful engines ever put into a vessel. 
The immense sweep of her vast fly- 
ing-deck igs broken only by a massive 
combination funnel enclosure, set off 
at the side of the hull. ... She is 
speedier than any battleship afloat, 
capable of a speed of 39 miles an 
hour, and only modern cruisers and 
destroyers can keep pace with her. 
Although practically unarmored, her 
potential destructive force is greater 
than the guns of the greatest dread- 
naught. Her sister ship, the Lexing- 
ton, will be launched next fall. 


“Give Me London, Please” 

Facilities soon will be available 
for the inland telephone subscriber 
on either side of the Atlantic to 
make transoceanic calls. Direct two- 
way telephone connection between 
the interior of the United States and 
the interior of England even now 
is an accomplished fact. Both radio 
and wire telephony are employed. A 
man in Georgia, say, desiring to call 
London, would merely signal his 
local exchange operator. The oper- 
ator would put through the call over 
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land telephone lines to a radio trans- 
mitting station on the coast. There 
connection would be made between 
the telephone line and the radio 
transmitter, and the message would 
be carried over the Atlantic on the 
ether. On the English coast-a radio 
station would receive the message, 
and transmit it over telephone lines 
to the person called. ... The radio 
stations, of course, would operate 
both transmitting and receiving ap- 
paratus for transatlantic calls, s3 
that two-way communication would 
be established as over an ordinary 
telephone line. 
Aviators in New Roles 

Planting forest-tree seeds from an 
airplane igs the latest innovation in 
the reforestation of the North- 
west. ... 

Patients from neighboring states 
and from ships at sea will be carried 
to a hospital in New York City, now 
under construction, in airplane am- 
bulances. The roof of the Columbia 
University Presbyterian Hospital 
Medical Center will be a huge land- 
ing field, while flying boats will land, 
in the river in front of the building. 
A nurse and doctor will be sent out 
in each airplane responding to call. 
Three Nations Racing for the Pole 

The most sensational sporting 
event in human history is taking 
place this summer. Three nations 
are racing for the North Pole by 
airplane. The official entrants are 
Ronald Amundsen, representing Nor- 
way; Grettir Algarsson, England, 
and Capt. Donald A. MacMillan, the 
United States. 

The British, under a young Ice- 
lander, Algarsson, have chosen what 
Peary termed the “European route’”’ 
to the North. That is, they will 
beat up northeastward, past Norway 
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to Spitzbergen, whence only the 
polar pack separates them from the 
top of the world. Thus Algarsson 
will have the same base as Amund- 
sen. The actual distance to be cov- 
ered is about 500 miles out and 550 
back. There can be no base on the 
ice, because the ice is forever mov- 
ing. Daylight will attend the jour- 
ney, for the season will be summer. 
In emergency, retreat afoot will be 
next to impossible because in sum- 
mer the floes are covered with deep 
ponds of water. Game far from land 
is very scarce. A gambler’s chance, 
and little more if an engine stalls 
and a wing is smashed on a berg. 
Yet if all goes well, the flight will 
be a lovely jaunt in unbroken sun- 
lit calm. 


MacMillan will follow the ‘‘Amer!- 
can route,’’ that used by Admiral 
Peary in all his northern work. With 
him will be fliers from the United 
States Navy. Headquarters will be 
established at Etah, a native village 
on the northwest corner of Green- 
land about 70U0 miles from the Pele. 
Thence planes will fly northward to 
the extremity of Axel Heiberg Land. 
about 530 miles from the Pole, and 
establish an emergency base of sup- 
plies. 


Uncle Sam’s two great dirigibles, 
the Los Angeles and the Shenan- 
doah, will be held in readiness at 
Lakehurst, N. J., to speed northward 
in response to any call of distress 
that may be radioed by the Mac- 
Millan expedition. This is the first 
time in the history of arctic explora- 
tion that such an agency of rescue 
kas been available. 

There is a deeper significance cf 
the great race than the attempt to 
reach the North Pole by airplane. 
After all, the Pole is just an ercuse. 
Actually, the three nations are rac- 
ing for the last undiscovered con- 
tinent on the surface of the globe! 
At least we know that there lies 
above Alaska the greatest unex- 
plored area on the earth: 1,000,000 
square miles as yet untrod by man. 
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And there are strong indications that 
this area may contain land. 


So it may be that the stake of the 
great race is truly priceless. The 
land may not be full of material 
treasures; though judging from 
other lands abutting on the Polar 
Sea it may well contain rich deposiis 
of ore, coal, helium, and so on. 


Sport should not know tragedy; 
but the present race may have its 
dark side. Algarsson is better off 
in that he is to have a small dirigible. 
If his planes fail him, he can take 
a chance on drifting home, as polar 
air currents are generally south- 
ward. The trouble is Algarsson’s 
blimp won’t carry enough food for 
a long drift. 


From the angle of possible dis- 
aster MacMillan is the surest bet of 
all. MacMillan knows the Smith 
Sound Eskimos. He will use them 
as a school for his assistants. In 
the long winter night he will have 
his men learn the art of building 
igloos from the native hunters; and 
how to keep one’s feet from freezing 
at 60 degrees below zero; and how 
to find game where the average man 
wouldn’t see a trace of game. 

MacMillan will enlist the aid of 4 
dozen picked hunters from. the 
235 members of the little tribe that 
made Peary’s feat a possibility. He 
will take a group of them to his ad- 
vance base. With a handful of dogs 
one of these hardy aborigines could 
keep a dozen men alive on the plen- 
tiful game in Ellesmere Land, work- 
ing gradually wack through the coun- 
try to Smith Sound and Greenland. 

It is an airplane race, and tie 
greatest race in history; a contest be- 
tween the most miraculous machines 
that man has ever devised. Yet 
when we come to analyze the prob- 
lem, it really looks as if the winner 
may win simply vecause he has 
learned from a little tribe of stone- 
age natives how to kill a seal on 
ice and how to keep his feet warm 
while he’s doing it. 
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America and Roman Catholicism—4 


Condensed from The Forum (June '25) 


Charles Fama 


HILE Jews and Protestants be- 

lieve in the superiority of their 

faith, none of them dogmatical- 
ly asserts that whosoever does not 
belong to their particular sect wil 
be tormented forever and ever in 
a hell such as Dante described. It 
may be argued that this Catholic 
belief in no way injures the non- 
Catholic. But this is not so, for the 
Catholic’s belief in the certain dam- 
nation of his fellow-citizens colors 
his attitude toward them in many 
ways, and oftén precludes him from 
regarding them as his equals. 

We admit that a very large num- 
ber of our Catholic fellow-citizens 
indignantly repudiate a superior at- 
titude and sincerely cooperate in non- 
Catholic enterprises, but this is sim- 
ply because they are not consistent 
with their own creed. We affirm 
that a Romanist can have the Amer- 
ican spirit toward his fellow-citi- 
zens, only to the extent that he fails 
to practice the doctrines of his faith! 

The official teaching of Rome on 
this point may be summed up ia 
one sentence: ‘Out of the Church 
(of Rome, of course) no salvation.”’ 
An official interpretation of this 
axiom is given in ‘‘An Explanation 
of the Baltimore Catechism’’—Ben- 
zinger Brothers, Printers to the Holy 
Apostolic See. This book has the 
official approval of the Cardinals of 
America. There, on page 1531, the 
writer devotes nearly half a page to 
show that, in practice, it is prac- 
tically impossible to be saved in the 
Protestant Church. 

How this spirit worked in prac- 
tice, when the Roman Church was 
given full chance to try its doctrines, 
could be seen in the holy city of 
Rome as long as it was th2 capital, 
not of free Italy, but of the Papal 
States. There, both Jews and Pro- 
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testants had full illustration of the 
spirit of tolerance and equality 
which was developed in the Papal 
citizens by the doctrines of Rome. 
It would take too long to tell of 
the atrocities of the Roman Ghetto 
and the mistreatment of both Jews 
and Protestants, but we are ready 
to make the demonstration at length, 
if our adversaries compel us. 

We might present the question 
from this angle: Could a subjeet 
of the old Chinese Empire, believing 
that everything Chinese was ‘‘Celes- 
tial,’’ and his the most perfect gov- 
ernment of God on earth, be a sin- 
cere and faithful American? Yet this 
is exactly the dilemma of a Catholic 
in America today. His Church ig 
more static than the Chinese Em- 
pire and constantly boasis of the 
fact. 

Our Romanist friends boast all 
the time of their supposed great 
victories over Protestantism, but 
there is another side to this picture. 
Thirty-five years ago there was in 
New York City only one Protestant 
Italian Church. We have today an 
Italian Ministerial Association whose 
Chairman I have the honor to be, 
It includes more than 60 ministers, 
and as many churches and missions, 
Only last Sunday, one of our Presby- 
terfan churches in the Bronx, re 
ceived $6 new members, all con- 
verted from Romanism. The Roman 
Church boasts greatly when some 
Protestant minister (generally a High 
Episcopalian) goes over to them. 
Now, one only of our Protestant in- 
stitutions, the Biblical Seminary in 
New York, during the last 15 years 
has had not less than 40 former 
priests or monks of the Church of 
Rome among the students preparing 
for the Ministry in its Italian De- 
partment, and at the present time 
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there are four such actually prepar- 
ing for the ministry of some Protes- 
tant denomination. 

In 1911, according to the Catholic 
Directory, there were 150 Italian 
Roman Catholic churches in the 
United States and 250 Italian Pro- 
testant churches. The latter have 
now increased to 304. 


The Romanists deny that they give 
the Pope any authority other than 
in matters of religion. The Explan- 
ation of the Baltimore Catechism pp 
139-140, states that 
the District of Columbia, in order to 
be independent of every State and just 
to all, was set apart so that the United 
States Government could freely perform 
its duties. In a similar manner the Holy 
Father is over all the governments of 
the world in matters of religion, of jus- 
tice and right, and has sometimes to 
decide between the rights of one gov- 
ernment and the rights of another. 

This could not be clearer: The 
Pope, in the view of our Romanists, 
occupies exactly the position of the 
Federal Government in relation to 
the States of the Union; so that he -3 
head of all the governments of the 
world in matters of religion, of jus- 
tice and right; that is, in everything! 

Everybody remembers the assault 
on the Union Club of New York Citv 
by an Irish Catholic rabble, and the 
noble letter which a goodly number 
of our best Catholic citizens pub- 
lished, condemning that deed, and 
deploring the attitude of their church 
in relation to politics. Yet, though 
many of the signers were prominent 
men, the hierarchy condemned the'‘r 
utterance and their spirit, calling 
them ‘‘bad Catholics and disobedient 
children.”’ 

The Roman 


Church is the greatest 


autocratic, intolerant monarchy that 
ever existed. After the downfall of the 
Roman Empire, it became the great 


desire of the Pope to be successor of 
the great Caesars. This desire was not 
in vain, for during the Middle Ages the 
Pontifex Maximus ruled with an iron 
hand and all the implements of the In- 
quisitions. ‘‘But,”’ many will shout, “the 
world is today more enlightened.” This 
is a great mistake. Koman Catholicism 
boasts of its immortality. Its dogmas 
and its laws are the same today as in 
the Middle Ages. And its intolerance 


will never weaken. A _ few instances 
will demonstrate this fact. 
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One of Premier Mussolini’s first acts 
was to make the following concessions 
in favor of the Church of Rome: First, 
the Roman Catholic Catechism must be 
taught to all students in the public 
schools of Italy by Roman Catholic 
priests. Second, every classroom in ev- 
ery school must be adorned by a cru- 
cifix. This was not enough. The Ro- 
man hierarchy, taking this opportunity 
of friendship with Mussolini, instigated 
the latter in a widespread war upon 
Masonry, Protestantism, and Judaism. 
Prosecutions of Protestants have been 
an everyday occurrence and even mur- 
der has not been wanting. 

Just a few days ago we read of the 
crisis of the French Cabinet. We read 
that the Catholic bishops and cardinals 
were stirred almost to rebellion against 
the Herriot government, and just be- 
cause the latter had refused to maintain 
an ambassador to the Vatican. If the 
Pope is not a temporal ruler and has no 
tempceral power, why should he demand 
ambassadors from sovereign nations? 

In every case the Roman Church's 
first move is to conquer the politics of 
a nation. Then it is easy for her to do 
the rest. During the Great War Spain, 
the greatest Catholic nation today, re- 
fused to join the Allies. Catholic Ireland 
did everything possible to hinder the 
progress of the Allies. The Catholic 
province of Quehe: refused the order of 
Canada to submit ‘ts youth to the draft 
laws. Who were the spies to give Italy 
such great trouble when she first en- 
tered the War but papal emissaries? 
Among them was Monsignor Eerlach, 
who was arrested at the Swiss border 
having in his possession many docu- 
ments of great value to Austria and de- 
cidedly dangerous to the Allies. Herriot 
and many other public men have not 
failed to make public the Pope’s antag- 
onistic attitude toward the allied forces 
during the war. Back of the Papal See’s 
pro-German sympathies Iny the promise 
of Austria to give back to the Pope his 
temporal throne. 

One of the greatest institutions of 
America is the public school: by means 
of it every child has the opportunity to 
become American in spirit. The Church 
says this institution is Godless because 
it doesn’t give instruction in religion; Js 
there no time to teach religion after 
school or on Saturdays or Sundays? Of 
course. The fact of the matter is that 
Catholics do not want their children en- 
lightened by a liberal education. There- 
fore they build their parochial schools 
and their Catholic high schools and col- 
leges so that their youth may be kept 
under the wing of the papacy and in 
ignorance of the truth. 

Catholicism = stands self-condemned, 
condemned, that is, by its own utterances 
to be a religion so opposed to all that 
we call American that no citizen can 
practice toth whole-heartedly and at 
the same time! 
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Filth on Main Street 


Condensed from The Independent (June 20, ’25) 
Frank R. Kent 


OT long ago, I made a trip clear 
across the country and back 
again with the single idea of 

trying to discover what, if anything, 
is in the minds of the people. One 
significant attitude stands out as vi- 
tally interesting: the truly extraor- 
dinary extent to which the country 
is drenched with smut by the steadi- 
ly increasing stream of pornographic 
periodicals and dirty fiction maga- 
zines. 

The plain truth is that in the mat- 
ter of literary lewdness we have 
taken the lead away from the French. 
It used to be that Paris held the 
palm for this sort of thing. Ameri- 
cans in the French capital were ac- 
customed to marvel that a civilizad 
nation should openly permit the sale 
of such filth, and it was taken to 
indicate that the French, as a whole, 
were essentially a dirty-minded peo- 
ple. Men used to smuggle these Paris 
periodicals and stealthily pass them 
around among their friends. 

But they do not have to do that 
now. They can get here in the ‘“‘old 
home town” not only more such pub 
lications but dirtier, both as to art 
and as to reading matter. And not 
only have we produced a great smut 
crop of a coarseness peculiarly oar 
own, but the more obscene of the 
French papers have now been trans- 
lated into English and appear on the 
news stands along with the originals. 
When you stop to analyze, scrutin- 
ize, and check up, there is here pre- 
sented more reason for apprehension 
as to the future than any other single 
symptom in America today. 

There isn’t anything sudden about 
this prolific pornographic flood. It 
is a gradual growth covering a period 
of about five years. Some of the less 
lewd of the publications are even 
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older than that. It is, however, in 
the last 24 months that the real 
spread has occurred, and, while the 
existence of this sort of thing has 
been casually noted, I am certain the 
multiplicity of the periodicals which 
frankly and with a surpassing vul- 
garity cater to the sexual appetite 
has not pveen generally grasped. It 
really is the most sensational de- 
velopment in the publishing business 
in years and is nationally significant 
in so many ways that it ought to 
be generally noted and understood, 
The place to fully appreciate its pro- 
portions is in the smaller cities and 
towns—towns, for instance, like 
Fairmont, West Virginia, where one 
news dealer sells 2,200 copies of 
every issue of a single monthly ex- 
clusively devoted to stories of sex 
experiences and the nude in art; oF 
like Steubenville, Ohio, where out of 
110 periodicals on sale in a single 
store, 60 were either out and out of 
a prurient type or bordered on the 
libidinous line. And it ought not 
to be thought that these pornograph- 
ic periodicals are not devoured with 
almost as much eagerness in the 
larger cities. They are, but they are 
not as conspicuously grouped or 50 
prolifically displayed as in the small- 
er places. 

It is not the cheap and sexually sug- 
gestive fiction magazines, although 
these are many and rotten, that con- 
stitute the real shock troops of these 
paper battalions of literary indecen:y 
so much as the more compact non- 
fiction affairs frankly and exclusively 
given over to obscenities. They 
mainly contain a rehash of the dirty 
stories and jokes of the kind told 
by traveling salesmen in the smok- 
ing rooms of Pullman cars. They 
go to the dealers by express, not by 
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mail. 
these things are widely read, all 
you have to do is to check up with 
any intelligent news dealer in any 
city, big or little, in any part of the 


If you want to know whether 


country. The candid ones will not 
hesitate to tell you not only that 
the demand for this sexual literature 
is enormous, but that there is 10 
such thing as oversatisfying it. The 
more you feed it the keener it gets. 
That is why there is a constantly in- 
creasing number of these things. 
There have been 18 new ones in the 
past three months. 


It seems incredible that more gen- 
eral attention should not have been 
centered on this great bumper Amer- 
ican smut crop of the last two years 
—at least by those who profession- 
ally concern themselves about the 
morals of the people. Certainly, a 
more fruitful field for a moral cru- 
sade would be hard to conceive. 


Perhaps nothing can be done about 
it. Perhaps, any crusade against the 
pornographic periodicals would re- 
sult similarly to the crusades against 
the lewd books and the libidinous 
plays—namely, by greatly increasing 
their sale and popularity. The psy- 
chologists point out that the sexual 
impulse is one of the strongest of 
the primal instincts in human beings. 
Along with fear and acquisitiveness, 
it is inherent in the human system. 
This flood of sexual literature caters 
to a passion impossible to wholly 
curb or control. 


However, while I am a long way 
from being a little brother of the 
uplift, I still submit there is more 
reason to get excited about the pres- 
ent unchecked growth of the dirty 
fiction on the news stands than about 
all the off-color plays and smelly 
novels of the past 25 years—if only 
for the reason that vastly more peo- 
ple are touched by the periodicals. 
There is no better index to the char- 
acter and calibre of a people than 
what they read. The increased pub- 
lic demand for bad reading matter 
means a corresponding decrease in 
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the demand for the good. When to 
this disposition to make sewers out 
of their minds is coupled the fur- 
ther fact that the habit of going to 
the movies has become as fixed with 
the majority of people as eating and 
sleeping, it is easy to see why it is 
so difficult to actively interest the 
voters cf the United States in the 
Government, why there is a small and 
everdiminishing minority which is 
clear-headed and informed on public 
issues. 


The publication of these periodi- 
cals ought to render retiective any 
student of public affairs. It ought 
to suggest to those who think ahead 
and clearly that here is a greater 
menace to the future than any so- 
cialistic, or communistic propaganda 
that can be devised. Here is some- 
thing real about which to see red. 

These periodicals are not in one 
section, they are in all sections. No 
eorner of the country is free from 
them, and no step yet taken by any 
local government has succeeded in 
checking their distribution. The 
people want them, and the most 
deadly thing about it is that it is 
the youth of the country which is 
absorbing most of the literary poison. 

One of the worst things that can 
eonceivably be said about a nation 
is that its people are steeped in dirty 
literature. If, for another year or 
so, this phenomenal spread in por- 
nography is continued here un- 
checked, it will be possible truth- 
fully to say so about this nation. 
This assertion will probably be de- 
nied by those who have not taken 
the trouble to find out and face the 
facts. It is, however, true just the 
same, and it is further the fact that 
this phase of American life is the 
most striking and impressive to be 
found in any survey of the country 
today. . 

Much more could be written about 
the subject as to causes, effects. 
remedies. Enough has been said, 
however, to indicate the depth and 
strength of the most harmful stream 
flowing in America today. 
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Better Speech, Better Business 
Condensed from The Saturday Evening Post (July 4, '25) 
Jesse Rainsford Sprague 


N THE boat en route to New 

York there was a young draper’s 

clerk who had supreme confi- 
dence that he would have no diffi- 
culty in securing employment with 
some draper’s firm in New York. 
One was prompted to probe the rea- 
son for this superb’ confidence. 
“Americans don’t speak good Eng- 
lish,” he said; ‘“‘and that is the prin- 
cipal thing when you are selling 
things to people. When I served my 
apprenticeship in Belfast I had to 
learn diction just as I learned to 
distinguish cotton from linen. It was 
part of the trade; unless I spoke like 
a gentleman, I couldn’t have hoped 
to be anything more than a porter. 
Oh! I’ll get a position in New York!” 

Meeting him on the street a month 
later, he told me that he secured a 
position the day after he landed. 
“With an Irish or Scotch firm?” I 
questioned. ‘‘Pure Yankee,” he an- 
swered. ‘“‘As soon as the employment 
manager heard me speak he told me 
to go to work.”’ 

The Fifth Avenue employment 
manager knew that the Irish boy 
who had been made to pay attention 
to his diction as a part of his trade 
would be a more pleasing sales per- 
son to clients than one not so train- 
ed. Translated into larger terms 
then, and into business verbiage, Is 
America losing money because of 
careless habits of speech? 

I have asked the authorities of a 
dozen leading universities if there s 
any insistence on a standard of dic- 
tion, an insistence that students 
shall pronounce words carefully and 
without neglecting vowel sounds. In 
each case the answer has been no. 
Good diction is too often considered 
a non-essential frill. 

The English, sophisticated in 
world affairs, know better than we 
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that there is a distinct connection 
between business and good speech. 
Recently a London business man 
told me that he had taken his son 
out of a certain school when he 
came home at Christmas with an in- 
clination to slur over his vowels. ‘‘It 
is my intention,’’ he said, “that my 
son shall some day take charge of 
my firm’s Argentine branch. In such 
a position it is very important that 
he should speak English correctly; 
more important even than if he were 
to stay in England. In Latin coun- 
tries, you see, the business men are 
usually of a very educated type; 
most of them speak English with 
especial correctness. Should the per- 
son in charge of my Argentine of- 
fice betray any carelessness of dic- 
tion. he is at once set down as an 
inferior individual and the deduc- 
tion drawn that his firm is not quite 
first class.’’ 

In England itself the manner of 
a person’s speech determines not 
only his social standing but also his 
earning capacity. To be a salesman 
in a department store or a bank 
clerk, one must conform to educated 
rules of speech. In higher positions 
the lines are still more sharply 
drawn. 

English snobbery? Not at all. It 
is simply the natural condition in a 
country where competition is stern- 
er than we in America can yet imag- 
ine, but to which we shall inevitably 
come. The bank clerk or salesman 
who speaks correctly attracts more 
customers than the one who does 
not; and where competition rises to 
the point where the employer may 
choose from a multiplicity of appli- 
cants, the former will naturally 
have preference. 

It is necessary that our factories 
shall run on full time in order that 
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the workpeople shall earn enough to 
live at the American standard. But 
if they run on full time, a portion 
of their products must be sold to 
people of other countries. England 
and France are professionals in sell- 
ing their goods in foreign lands, 
while we are still amateurs. There 
must be reasons for this, because we 
cert inly manufacture as skillfully 
as they. Generally speaking, the 
business house that makes itself 
most admired gets along best in sell- 
ing its products in foreign lands. 
The London business man wh®d in- 
sisted that his son should have a 
good pronunciation as a preparation 
for representing his firm in the Ar- 
gentine was playing the game with 
a professional touch. 


It is perhaps not to be wondered al 
that we have overlooked the value 
of precise speech, for until compara- 
tively recently we have been a pio- 
neer race. Yet in modern competi- 
tive business the weight of a few 
vowels may mark the difference be- 
tween success and failure. I will 
cite an instance. A certain New 
York corporation maintains branches 
throughout the world. Heretofore it 
has been its policy to man these 
foreign offices with young Ameri- 
cans, but the general manager told 
me that henceforth, as vacancies oc- 
cur, the places are to be filled with 
young Englishmen. “It is merely a 
matter of business,’’ he said. ‘‘We 
have found young Britishers make 
a better impression on clients be- 
cause of their usually superior ac- 
cent in speaking.”’ 


The president of an important fac- 
tory organization with overseas con- 
nections recently said to me, ‘‘When 
I went to college 35 years ago, there 
was a distinct effort to make us 
speak the English language the way 
it is spelled. If we had better dic- 
tion now the lot of the American 
business man certainly would be 
easier. . . . Our British business is 
handled by a London firm, and a 
couple of years ago I received a let- 
ter suggesting that we send over 
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someone to inject a bit of American 
enterprise into its Old World meth- 
ods. It occurred to me that we had 
just the right man. Howard was a 
bright chap, a graduate of my own 
college. 

“On my next annual trip to Lon- 
don I was told Mr. Howard was no 
longer with the firm. I asked the 
manager what had been the matter. 
‘Mr. Howard represented himself to 
us as a college graduate,’ he said. 
‘Yet almost every time we sent him 
out to interview a board of directors 
we received a request that we send 
some other person the next time. It 
seems that his diction was careless 
even to the point of slanginess. You 
see over here we have learned that 
business does not go to the far cor- 
ners of the earth through know!l- 
edge alone. People in the far cor- 
ners of the earth are sensitive to 
appearances; and more often than 
not a foreign contract is secured on 
the strength of the representative’s 
manners and the way he handles his 
vowels rather than on his forceful- 
ness. Your colleges over there spend 


such vast sums on preparing young 


men for what you call big business— 
do I understand that they make no 
effort to teach pronunciation of 
words?’ 

“A few weeks later I was back 
in America and chanced to meet an 
old friend who has for more than 20 
years been an instructor in various 
American universities. 


“‘*Now that our schools go in for 
salesmanship and efficiency and cost 
accounting,’ I asked, ‘what else are 
they doing to prepare the youth of 
the country for our future domina- 
tion of the markets of the world? 
Does this college, for instance, insist 
on a certain standard of pronuncia- 
tion of the language along with its 
business courses?’ 

***No,’ he said; ‘some of us would 
like to do it; but after all, we’ve got 
to make a living. The business in- 
terests of the country don’t want 
time wasted on frills. They want 
all-round efficiency.’ ” 
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